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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

With  much  of  shadow  in  the  history  of  the 
past  year,  one  event  stands  forth  conspicuously 
in  the  light.  The  treaty  submitting  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  the  boundary  disnute  between  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela,  which  will  be  signed  within  a 
very  few  days,  may  be  said  to  have  almost 
epochal  significance,  very  widely  extending  the 
sphere  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  in¬ 
ternational  disputes.  There  is  reason  for  all 
men  everywhere  to  /ejoice  in  it,  for  without 
question  its  direct  influence  will  prove  to  be 
very  largely  a  deterrent  to  war ;  there  is  particu¬ 
lar  reason  for  us  of  the  United  States  to  rejoice 
in  it.  Our  Government  has  not  only  the  fine  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  been  the  mover  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  having  by  the  scholarly  research  of  its 
commissioners  so  brought  the  question  into  the 
light  of  facts  as  to  show  it  to  oe  a  proper  subject 
for  arbitration,  but  it  has  done  this  in  the  face 
of  almost  universal  opposition.  When  President 
Cleveland  first  proposed  this  measure  it  was  not 
Great  Britain  alone,  nor  Europe  alone,  which 
opposed  the  plan  with  both  frowns  and  sneers, 
but  also  his  political  opponents  in  this  country. 
How  wise  and  humane  and  far-seeing  not  only, 
but  how  perfectly  practical  the  proposition  was, 
has  now  been  triumphantly  proved. 

The  proposed  treaty  was  signed  by  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefoot  and  Mr.  Olney  on  November  12,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Venezuelan  Executive  early  in 
the  month,  and  on  Saturday  last  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  were  entrusted  to  carry  it  to  Venezu¬ 
ela,  returned  from  that  country  prepared  to  nego¬ 
tiate  its  ratification  with  Great  Britain.  They 
bring  word  that  the  reports  which  reached  this 
country  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  Venezuela  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  were 
entirely  sensational  and  without  foundation ; 
that  the  most  able  men  of  Venezuela  publicly 
advocate  it  and  that  there  is  a  general*  feeling 
of  satisfaction  with  it  throughout  the  country. 
The  part  of  the  United  States  is  now  completed, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  appointment  of 
two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  comes  also  ajgleam 
of  light  upon  that  darkest  problem  with  which 
Christian  civilization  has  to  do,  the  Turkish 
Empire.  On  Saturday  last  in  a  very  impressive 
interview  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Russian 
ambassador  representing  the  entire  diplomatic 
college,  the  Sultan  was  distinctly  notified  that 
the  era  of  grace  had  expired ;  that  the  Powers 
are  all  in  complete  accord  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  taken,  and  that  coercion  will  be  used  if  the 
Sultan  does  not  immediately  put  the  promised 
reforms  into  action.  The  financial 'situation, 
which,  even  more  than  is  usual  in^cases  of  national 
corruption,  lies  at  the  foundation  of^the  whole 
difficulty,  will  immediately  pass  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Powers,  which  will  take  charge  of  the 
Turkish  revenues  and  revise  the  entire  Ottoman 
debt.  At  this  writing  the  Ambassadors  are 


probably  holding  a  conference  with  regard  to 
resorting  to  coercive  measures.  These  appear 
to  be  necessary,  as  it  is  reported  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  reply  to  Mr.  Nelidoff’s  representations 
last  Saturday  was,  “I  may  be  the  last  of  the 
Caliphs,  but  I  will  never  become  a  second 
Khedive  !” 

It  is  certain  that  Abdul  Hamil  does  not  lack 
courage  or  spirit,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  yield  without  a  struggle  after  having  laughed 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe  for  three  years  past. 
It  is  quite  within  ^e  possibilities  that  he  has 
resolved  upon  a  holy  war,  in  which  he  could 
surely  count  upon  the  support  of  as  indomitable, 
fearless  and  desperate  an  army  as  ever  stood  at 
the  control  of  King  or  Caliph.  But  the  Sultan 
has  to  reckon  with  another  power  than  those 
outside  his  boundaries.  The  Young  Turkey 
party  is  growing  larger,  stronger,  more  deter 
mined  every  day,  and  it  is  quite  within  the 
possibilities  that  an  uprising  within  the  Empire 
may  put  another  face  upon  the  whole  question 
even  now. 

The  horrors  of  such  a  struggle  could  hardly 
be  greater  than  those  which  are  taking  place  al¬ 
most  at  our  doors  to-day,  if  reports  from  Cuba 
are  to  be  trusted.  Doubtless  they  must  be  taken 
with  large  allowance,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  policy  of  General  Weyler,  if  it  does 
not  extend  to  that  absolute  extermination  of  the 
Cuban  people,  which  some  authorities  attribute 
to  him,  is  still  a  policy  of  extreme  cruelty.  No 
ray  of  light  appears  to  be  shed  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  dawning  New  Year.  It  is  reported 
that  Spain  is  sounding  the  Powers  as  to  their 
probable  action  in  the  event  of  war  with  the 
United  States;  but  that  is  an  aspect  of  the 
subject  which  at  this  juncture  hardly  deserves 
serious  consideration. 


France  has  seen  a  considerable  extension  of 
her  colonial  territory  during  the  year.  In  South¬ 
eastern  Asia  a  large  extent  of  territory  be- 
camehers  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  at 
the  expense,  however,  of  Siam.  A  few  years 
ago  Tunis  came  under  her  protectorate,  and 
she  has  now  begun  a  gigantic  scheme  of 
colonization  by  which  it  is  to  be  expected 
chat  the  European  population,  now  largely 
Italian,  will  become  more  French.  The  most 
difficult  colonial  problem  France  now  has 
to  deal  with  is  doubtless  Madagascar,  which 
has  also  been  annexed,  the  questions  there  being 
largely  religious,  growing  out  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  given  by  the  Government  to  the  attempt 
of  Jesuits  to  oust  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
whose  work  in  years  past  has  been  of  martyr¬ 
like  courage  and  success.  At  home,  there 
have  been  railway  scandals  and  a  change  in 
the  ministry,  but  all  untoward  events  are  now 
lost  to  sight  in  the  blaze  of  glory  attending  the 
Czar’s  visit  and  the  treaty  of  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  with  Russia. 


Italy  has  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  in 
\byssioia,  one  which  destroyed  the  Crispi 
ministry,  greatly  embarrassed  the  national  finan- 
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cee  and  lowered  the  preetige  of  the  state  among 
European  powers.  All  that  is  left  of  Italy’s 
dreams  of  a  great  African  Empire  is  the  small 
colony  of  Elrythrea  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 

An  immediate  result  of  the  withdrawal  of 
Italy  from  Africa  was  the  movement  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  recovery  of  the  Soudan.  A  force 
of  Egyptian  soldiers  with  a  certain  contingent 
of  the  British  army  under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
has  cleared  all  before  it  along  the  Nile  as  far 
south  as  Dongola,  and  as  soon  as  the  rising  of 
the  Nile  permits,  active  measures  will  be  taken 
to  recapture  Khartoum. 

It  is  precisely  a  year  since  the  news  of  the 
Jameson  raid  into  the  Transvaal  electrified 
Europe  and  America.  For  a  time  it  appeared  as 
if  the  results  were  to  be  disastrously  far  reach¬ 
ing.  Germany  having  given  moral  support  to 
Kruger,  the  President  of  the  Transvaal  Repub¬ 
lic.  But  that  cloud  has  blown  over,  and  Mr. 
RhDdes,  the  President  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  has  since  then  been  doing 
some  really  brilliant  work  in  Matabeleland, 
which  but  for  his  ill  repute  gained  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Jameson  raid  would  have  covered 
him  with  glory.  The  result  has  been  practically 
the  establishment  of  native  Home  Rule  in  Mata¬ 
beleland. 

There  have  been  other  fightings  in  Africa  but 
nothing  half  so  disastrous  as  the  rinderpest, 
which  has  been  mowing  down  both  domesticated 
and  wild  cattle  at  a  rate  compared  with  which 
the  devastations  of  war  are  nothing.  The 
scourge  was  introduced,  it  is  said,  by  plague- 
smitten  cattle  sent  to  Abyssinia  as  food  for  the 
Italian  army ;  and  its  results  are  something  ter¬ 
rible,  striking  as  it  does  at  not  only  the  food 
supply  but  the  chief  industries  of  the  continent 
In  Rhodesia  for  example,  it  is  said  that  only 
15,000  cattle  remain  out  of  200,000,  and  in  Bech- 
■analand  800,000  beasts  have  died  of  the  scourge. 

What  the  rinderpest  has  been  to  Africa  during 
this  year  famine  has  been  to  India.  -Never 
since  British  occupation  first  brought  mitiga¬ 
tion  to  this  oft-recurring  calamity,  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  system  of  transporation  through  the  coun 
try,  have  suffering  and  mortality  been  so  terri¬ 
ble.  For  three  years  in  succession  the  crops 
have  failed.  One  ‘  area  of  25,000  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  13,000,000  is  in  a  desperate 
sondition ;  another  of  30,000  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  14,000.000  and  still  a  third  with 
12,500,000  in  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles  are 
only  in  less  evil  case.  That  is  as  if  in  all  the 
New  England  States  and  West  Virginia,  with  a 
population  seven  t.mes  as  dense  as  it  actually  is, 
there  had  been  no  crops  for  three  years. 

The  Commissiou  appointed  to  perpare  a  char¬ 
ter  for  the  Greater  New  York  has  now  submitted 
its  completed  work  to  the  people.  The  docu¬ 
ment  is  too  long  even  to  be  summarized  here, 
and  many  of  its  sections  have  already  been  laid 
before  our  readers.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  work  refiects  credit  upon  those  who 
have  done  it.  While  many  points  will  bear 
revision,  and  indeed  it  is  only  as  a  tentative 
draft  that  it  is  given  to  the  public,  it  is  certain 
that  the  whole  project  has  been  conceived  on  a 
large  scale  and  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  which 
affords  scope  for  development  and  improvement 
The  scheme  of  organization,  though  thorough,  is 
not  petty.  In  particular  we  would  instance  for 
approval  the  scheme  of  organization  for  public 
improvements.  Six  departments  are  provided 
for,  covering  the  items  of  water  supply,  high¬ 
ways,  street  cleaning,  sewers,  public  buildings 
and  lighting,  and  bridges.  Elach  of  these  is  to 
be  presided  over  by  a  single  Commissioner,  a 
plan  which  the  last  year’s  experience  with  the 
street  cleaning  department  more  than  justifies. 

When  Greater  New  York  becomes  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  and  all  public  improvements  have 


come  under  the  control  of  intelligent  and  respon¬ 
sible  individuals,  then  we  may  hope  that  the 
parks  of  this  city  may  no  longer  be  kept  up  at 
considerable  public  expense  for  the  benefit  oi 
loafers  and  tramps.  It  is  of  small  avail  that 
breathing  spaces  are  opened  such  as  those  at 
Mulberry  Bend  and  Corlaer’s  Hook  if  the  people 
who  need  them,  the  mothers  and  children,  the 
girls  and  boys  of  the  crowded  districts,  can  after 
all  not  breathe  there  by  reason  of  the  ill-odored 
men  filling  the  seats,  spitting  upon  the  walks 
and  otherwise  destroying  the  comfort  of  the 
parks.  The  children  need  these  open  places  to 
play  in,  and  they  need  other  places  too,  near  to 
their  homes  and  more  available  for  romping 
plays.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company  will  in  a  measure  see 
to  this,  making  play  grounds  in  the  interior  of 
each  block  so  far  as  their  ownership  of  it  extends. 
The  ideal  method  in  the  tenement  house  district 
would  be  to  have  the  centre  of  each  block  a  play¬ 
ground  for  the  children  of  the  block.  Such  a 
plan  would  keep  the  children  reasonably  under 
their  parents’  oversight,  and  effectually  break 
up  the  “gangs”  which  are  now  potent  for  the 
demoralization  of  our  boys. 

The  fundamental  trouble  in  all  attempts  at  social 
and  moral  reform  is  that  people  are  not  inter¬ 
ested;  they  will  not  give  attention.  But  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  lack  of  interest  comes  from  lack  of 
knowledge.  In  the  vital  question  of  con¬ 
vict  labor,  now  pressing,  for  example :  very 
few  of  our  legislators  have  carefully  studied 
penological  questions;  very  few  of  them  know 
anything  at  all  of  the  history  of  prison  reform. 
And  such  subjects  must  be  studied  historically 
if  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the  large,  in 
their  remote  bearings  as  well  as  their  imme¬ 
diate  influence.  For  example,  a  Senator,  de¬ 
tailing  his  plans  for  the  employment  of  pris¬ 
oners,  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  aim 
of  the  State  should  be  to  teach  the  convicts 
trades  rather  than  to  make  money  by  their 
labor,  instancing  the  trade  schools  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory.  The  remark  indicates  a  want  of 
discrimination  between  the  purpose  of  a  Reforma¬ 
tory  and  a  State  Prison,  and  such  discrimina¬ 
tion,  though  possible  no  doubt  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  would  certainly  result  from  a  thor¬ 
ough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  penology 
and  the  rise  of  the  Reformatory  system. 

To  the  class  of  people  for  whom  a  Reformatory 
is  intended  the  teaching  of  trades  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  thing.  These  prisoners  are  young,  their 
habits  not  fixed,  and  although  no  doubt  many 
among  them  are  more  perverse  than  some  of  the 
more  mature  offenders  sent  to  the  State  Prison, 
there  is  always  room  for  hope  that  the  ability  to 
earn  a  living  will  count  for  something  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  from  further  offences,  and  that  the  self- 
discipline  necessary  to  the  learning  of  a  trade 
will  count  for  more.  With  the  convicts  in  State 
prison  the  case  is  different^  they  are  there 
primarily  fur  the  safety  of  society,  and  only  sec¬ 
ondarily  for  themselves.  Such  moral  uplift  as 
they  can  find  in  imprisonment  must  come  from 
the  acquisition  of  a  sound  conviction  that  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  not  from  the 
acquisition  of  an  industry  that  shall  keep  them 
out  of  that  way.  And  so  the  consideration  of 
primary  importance  is  how,  at  least  cost  to 
the  law-abiding  community,  they  may  be  kept 
out  of  mischief  and  taught  the  wisdom  of  forever 
keeping  out  of  it.  It  does  not  tend  to  public 
morals  for  the  honest  laboring  man  to  know 
that  the  convict  is  enjoying,  in  part  at  his  ex¬ 
pense,  such  regular  food  and  such  educational 
facilities  as  he  is  unable  to  provide  for  himself 
and  his  children.  In  the  interest  of  public 
morals  penal  institutions  should  be  made  as 
nearly  self-supporting  as  is  possible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  morale  of  the  institution. 
And  they  should  be  made  self-supporting  in 
such  a  way  as  will  neither  lower  the  price  of 


labor  nor  make  it  harder  for  honest  men  to  find 
work  to  do.  In  a  time  like  this,  for  example, 
when  thousands  of  men  who  wish  to  work  can 
find  nothing  to  do,  it  is  not  right  to  employ 
convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  the 
public  market.  The  proper  labor  for  prisoners 
is  upon  such  public  works  as  are  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  yet  being  too  expensive  to  be  performed  by 
Xiaid  labor  would  otherwise  not  be  done  at  all. 

If  the  laboring  man  may  need  protection  in 
his  industry  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoner  there 
are  prisoners  also  who  need  protection  from  a 
gang  of  Knights  of  another  sort  of  industry. 
Recorder  Goff  lately  charged  the  Grand  Jury  to  in¬ 
vestigate  certain  very  flagrant  abuses  caused  by 
the  practice  of  a  certain  class  of  lawyers,  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  name,  in  the  Tombs  where  arrested 
persons  are  awaiting  trial.  It  is  altogether 
wrong  that  lists  of  prisoners  should  be  furnished 
to  any  one,  still  less  to  these  lawyers  and  their 
disreputable  runners.  Recorder  Goff  has  doubt¬ 
less  ample  authority  for  his  statement  that  these 
lawyers  often  procure  the  postponement  of  trial 
in  court,  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their 
charges.  The  delay  in  bringing  prisoners  to 
justice  is  notorious,  and  if  Recorder  Goff  can 
put  a  stop  to  this  and  other  nefarious  practices 
in  the  Tombs  he  will  earn  the  thanks  of  prison¬ 
ers,  their  relatives,  all  reputable  lawyers  and  the 
community  in  general. 


A  NEW  YEAR  ANGEL  ON  THE  ROAD. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

A  Happy  New  Year  will  it  be  to  all  who  at  the 
threshold  of  the  year,  shall  meet  God’s  angel  on 
the  road,  and  not  the  terrible  spectre  of  a 
wasted  life.  To  all  God’s  faithful  children  the 
angel  brings  this  message -“Acknowledge  Him 
in  all  thy  ways,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.  ’  ’ 
What  the  coming  year  has  in  store  for  any  of  us 
we  know  not;  we  need  not  wish  to  know;  one 
step  at  a  time  is  all  that  we  have  to  take.  Our 
Father  knows,  and  that  is  enough. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  patriarch  Jacob’s  journey 
towards  Canaan  we  are  told  that  he  ‘  ‘  went  on 
his  way,  and  the  angels  of  God  met  him.”  And 
we  may  be  sure  that  during  the  journey  of  the 
year  1897,  we  need  not  go  out  of  the  every  day 
track  of  life  in  order  to  find  God’s  angels.  If 
they  come  to  us,  they  will  come  in  the  ordinary 
path  of  our  daily  avocations.  We  need  expect 
no  miraculous  appearances;  for  our  humble 
lives  run  along  a  very  plain,  prosaic  level. 
WTien  we  common  folks  pray,  it  is  not  on  a 
Mount  Carmel ;  when  we  are  hungry  God  sends 
to  us  no  ravens;  when  our  faith  catches  glimpses 
of  our  Lord,  no  blazing  cloud  surrounds  Him  as 
on  the  peaks  of  Hermon.  Yet  as  we  trudge 
along  the  dusty  road  of  duty  the  angels  often 
meet  us,  even  though  our  eyes  recognize  no 
visitant  with  the  lustre  of  heaven  on  his  wings. 

Our  loving  Father  has  many  a  method  of 
directing  our  paths.  More  than  one  husband 
has  found  his  good  wife,  more  than  one  pastor 
has  found  the  right  field  of  labor,  more  than 
one  young  man  has  chosen  the  right  occupa¬ 
tion,  when  an  unseeu  hand  was  guiding  them 
just  as  truly  as  an  angel  pointed  Philip  towards 
the  town  of  Gaza.  From  this  hill-top  of  a  new 
year  I  can  look  back  over  my  own  humble  path¬ 
way  and  recognize  turning-points  and  decisive 
momenta  when  my  whole  life  was  being  shaped. 
No  winged  messenger  met  me  such  as  met  Cor¬ 
nelius,  and  bade  him  send  for  Peter;  but  an 
invisible  divine  influence  had  its  hold  upon  my 
will,  “leading  me  by  a  path  that  I  knew  not.” 
Every  Christian  may  recall  many  and  many  a 
time  in  his  history  when  a  supernatural  power 
was  at  work  upon  him,  or  a  sweet  mercy  met 
him,  or  a  deliverance  came  in  an  hour  of 
trouble,  or  a  sudden  joy  flashed  on  the  path  in 
which  he  was  toiling  through  the  mire,  or 
against  a  driving  wind.  We  speak  of  all  such 
experiences  as  “special  Providences.”  But  if 
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God’s  angels  are  sent  to  “wait  on  them  who  are 
the  heirs  of  salvation, ’’ and  if  they  “encamp 
around  them  that  fear  Him,’’  why  may  not 
angelic  agencies  have  been  acting  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  manner  upon  us? 

Our  eyes  have  beheld  no  celestial  visitant  as 
Peter  saw  one  in  his  prison-cell,  or  as  Paul  saw 
one  in  the  tempest-tossed  vessel.  Neither  do  we 
see  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with  the  outward 
eye.  That  does  not  hinder  our  faith,  or  make 
His  presence  with  us  one  whit  less  real.  “Lo, 
I  am  with  you,’’  is  the  promise  of  a  literal  fact; 
if  that  be  not  so,  our  religion  is  a  devout  delu¬ 
sion.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  the  other  and  kindred 
truth  that  God  employs  His  angels  as  “minis¬ 
tering  spirits’’  to  the  humblest  and  lowliest  of 
His  children.  If  our  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
supernatural,  perhaps  we  might  behold  them 
as  ^  distinctly  as  Elisha  beheld  the  hosts  of 
chariots  and  horsemen  of  tire  on  the  mountain¬ 
side.  Very  often  we  may  be  entertaining  angles 
unawares  when  we  open  our  hearts  at  the  call  of 
duty  or  opien  our  doors  to  the  poor  in  the  hour 
of  their  need.  Our  Lord  may  have  had  some 
reference  to  this  great  truth  when  He  spoke  of 
“their  angels  always  beholding  the  face  of  His 
Father  in  heaven,’’  and  also  of  the  angels  as 
attending  the  pauper  Lazarus  up  to  the  bosom 
of  Abraham. 

The  coming  year  is  unknown  to  us.  We 
move,  in  fact,  amid  mysteries  at  every  step. 
Unseen  things  encircle  us.  If  celestial  spirits 
attend  us  and  watch  us,  how  carefully  we  ought 
to  live !  If  God  gives  them  charge  concerning 
us,  how  cheerfully  and  trustfully  we  ought  to 
enter  upon  the  journey  of  the  opening  year ! 
When  we  need  them  most,  they  may  be  at  hand. 
Faith  has  sharp  eyes,  and  endures  as  seeing  the 
invisible.  Faith  often  wears  coarse  clothes  and 
works  at  very  lowly  occupations — rocking  cradles, 
driving  looms,  sweeping  floors,  holding  ploughs, 
teaching  poor  children  and  nursing  the  bed-rid- 
den  in  a  garret;  faith  foots  it  along  a  dusty  road 
towards  heaven ;  then  lot  her  go  singing  on  her 
way,  for  the  angels  of  God  are  keeping  her  com¬ 
pany.  With  a  brave,  trustful  heart,  good  friends, 
let  us  grasp  the  New  Year  angel’s  hand;  and  if 
we  acknowledge  God’s  guidance.  He  will  direct 
our  paths  aright  till  we  reach  our  Home. 


OSWEGO  FIRST  AT  FOFR  SCORE. 

Rev.  John  Calvin  Mead  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  just  celebrated  her  eightieth  anniversary, 
being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
churches  in  Syracuse  Presbytery,  none  other  of 
the  Oswego  churches  having  reached  the  full  age 
of  seventy-five  years. 

The  church  edifice,  a  massive  stone  structure 
with  six  stately  white  columns  standing  guard 
across  the  front,  has  stood  the  storms  of  fifty- 
four  years  and  is  a  proud  landmark  in  Oswego, 
and  in  all  Northern  New  York,  being  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  preserved  specimens  of  colonial 
architecture  in  the  State.  In  summer  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  ivy,  which  strangers  always  stop  toad- 
mire.  The  spacious  auditorium  opens  into  a 
large  stone  chapel,  with  study  and  several  class 
rooms,  while  underneath  is  a  large  light  hall, 
known  as  Tully  hall ;  joining  the  church  is  a 
fine  manse,  the  plant  occupying  the  entire  front 
of  the  block. 

The  wooden  church  in  which  the  society  began 
its  history  was  burned  by  a  deliberate  incen¬ 
diary,  it  is  believed.  While  it  was  enveloped 
in  flames,  the  night  being  very  dark  and  a  severe 
snow  storm  prevailing  on  Lake  Ontario,  the 
steamer  Essex  was  endeavoring  to  make  the  Os¬ 
wego  harbor, but  had  lost  her  reckoning,  the  light¬ 
house  lantern  being  veiled  with  snow.  As  she  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  driving  rapidly  to 
wreck  and  ruin,  suddenly  the  light  of  the 
burning  church  flashed  through  the  storm  and 
by  that  light  the  imperiled  mariners  made  the 
harbor  in  safety.  The  pastor  made  this  re¬ 
markable  incident  the  basis  of  a  most  fervent 
appeal  to  the  church  to  keep  up  such  a  spiritual 
blaze'that*  imperiled  souls  will^keep  on  making 


the  harbor  of  God  through  the  light  of  her 
illuminating  and  burning  zeal. 

This  church  has  had  only  six  pastors,  with 
very  short  intervals  between  them.  First  was 
Rev.  James  Abel,  long  since  dead.  Next  was 
Rev.  R.  W.  Condit,  D.D.,  pastor  for  forty 
years.  (He  died  in  1872. )  Then  came  Rev. 
James  A.  Worden,  D.D.,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Sunday-school  and  Publication  Work. 
Next  was  Rev.  David  Tully,  D.D.  of  Media, 
Pa. ,  who  was  followed  after  fourteen  years’  ser¬ 
vice  by  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows  of  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
The  last  and  sixth  pastorate  began  January  1, 
1896.  Rev.  John  Calvin  Mead  is  a  man  of  very 
pleasing  personality,  an  able  thinker  and  a  fine 
preacher,  and  in  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  the 
city  he  has  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
citizens  of  all  creeds ;  the  church  is  responding 
loyally  to  his  energy  and  tact.  About  sixty  have 
been  added  to  the  membership. 

From  the  Old  First  was  formed  in  1837,  what 
is  now  the  Congregational  Church  in  East  Os¬ 
wego;  and  in  1873,  Grace  Presbyterian  Church. 

Among  interesting  letters  from  the  former  pas¬ 
tors  and  members,  one  was  read  from  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Eddy  of  Beirut,  Syria,  who  retains  her 
American  church  home  in  this  church,  where 
she  gave  herself  to  her  great  work  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  There  [was  also  a  poem  from  Mrs. 
Jessie  Gray,  who  at  ninety-four  is  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  church.  She  united  with  it  at  the 
second  communion,  seventy-nine  years  ago,  and 
has  ever  since  been  a  loyal  member,  never  miss¬ 
ing  a  communion  until  prevented  by  age;  and  a 
loving  service  it  is  to  see  the  Session  take  the  com¬ 
munion  to  her  in  her  home. 

During  the  celebration  which  covered  two 
days,  many  of  the  elderly  citizens  of  Oswego 
met  socially  in  the  chapel  and  talked  over  old 
times,  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  present 
generation.  This  is  a  reminiscence  from  early  war 
days:  “In  186.3,  one  John  Lyon  offered  the 
choir  $500  to  sing  the  then  popular  song,  ‘Rally 
’round  the  Flag  Boys,’’’  at  the  national 
thanksgiving  service,  but  such  was  the  caution 
of  patriots  and  the  strength  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  up  here  on  the  Canadian  border  that 
the  organist  hesitated  until  he  could  consult 
Deacon  Thompson.  The  deacon,  full  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  said,  “Sing  it  if  it  drives  every 
copperhead  out  of  the  shed,.’’  The  deacon’s 
sentiments  were  echoed  by  the  large  majority, 
the  song  was  sung,  the  money  paid,  and  the 
church  is  to  day  thrilling  with  patriotism,  and 
not  infrequently  does  the  anthem  consist  of  some 
patriotic  air. 

The  pastors  of  the  other  churches  in  Oswego 
responded  with  very  pleasing  words  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  In  response  to  these  the  pastor 
gave  a  fitting  and  inspiring  address.  He  called 
to  mind  that  when  this  church  was  founded  there 
were  but  nineteen  stars  in  the  old  fiag,  only  four 
presidents  had  taken  the  oath  of  office.  Lincoln 
was  unheard  of.  Grant  not  yet  born,  ox  teams 
over  wood  roads  were  the  rapid  transit  facilities, 
stoves  were  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  only,  woman 
had  never  seen  a  sewing  machine  and  the  good 
founders  could  not  have  imagined  electric  cars 
on  the  street  without  and  electric  lights  within 
the  church.  The  church  has  seen  great  changes 
in  Northern  New  York  and  marvelous  religious 
movements  inaugurated  and  developed.  She  has 
sons  and  daughters  in  foreign  fields,  and  she 
will  help  make  the  closing  years  of  this,  her 
century,  both  strong  and  luminous  for  Christ. 


Two  small  churches  in  Florida  need  the  care 
of  a  pastor  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
On  account  of  poverty  brought  upon  the  orange 
growing  communities  in  the  State  by  the  de¬ 
structive  frosts  of  two  winters  ago,  they  can 
pay  comparatively  little  to  the  support  of  a  min¬ 
ister.  But  if  there  is  one  who  for  reasons  of 
health  needs  a  winter  in  Florida,  and  yet  has 
strength  and  some  private  means  to  enable  him 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  double  parish,  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  McGonigle  of  St.  Augustine  will 
gladly  communicate  with  him. 


THE  REV.  JAMES  ».  PAXTON’S  WORK  IN 
THE  LATIN  (QUARTER,  PARIS. 

[The  following  letter  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Germantown,  who  with 
characteristic  modesty  omits  to  mention  that  he 
himself  inaugurated  the  movement  among  the 
Paris  students  two  years  ago,  while  temporari’y 
occupying  Dr.  Thurber’s  pulpit.  — Ed.  ] 

Since  the  Rev.  James  D.  Paxton  resigned  his 
most  successful  pastorate  in  the  Tenth  (West 
Spruce  street)  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he 
had  so  well  maintained  himself  as  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  not  unworthy  successor  of  such  apos¬ 
tolic  men  as  Boardman  and  Breed,  and  not  very 
long  after  accepted  an  invitation  to  work  among 
the  English  speaking  students  of  the  Latin  Quar¬ 
ter,  Paris,  a  good  many  questinos  have  been 
asked  about  his  new  field  some  of  which  I  will 
try  to  answer. 

South  of  the  Seine,  that  bisects  the  brilliant 
French  metropolis,  with  the  famous  University 
of  the  Sorbonne  as  a  centre,  is  the  so-called 
Latin  Quarter,  where  from  the  days  of  Robert 
Sorbonne  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  multitude 
of  students  have  made  their  home.  It  has  been 
the  Mecca  of  scholars  of  almost  every  nationality 
for  six  hundred  years,  and  the  number,  at  least 
of  foreigners,  will  probably  in  the  near  future  be 
largely  increased  through  the  removal,  which 
has  just  been  accomplished,  of  certain  irritating 
restrictions.  Even  now  it  is  estimated  there 
are  here  between  8,000  and  9,000  English  sp>eak- 
ing  students,  devoting  themselves  to  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  engineering  and  litera¬ 
ture.  For  the  most  part  they  are  graduates  of 
American  and  English  Schools  and  Colleges, 
and  many  of  them  are  the  prize  scholars  of  the 
institution  from  which  they  have  come.  To 
lump  them  all,  after  they  have  settled  down  in 
Paris  to  work  or  play  as  may  be,  by  any  one 
general  classification  is  impossible.  They  are 
neither  “degenerates’’  nor  “saints.’’  They  are 
what  college  students  might  be  expected  to  be, 
freed  from  even  the  slight  restraints  of  an 
American  college  town. 

Of  the  influences  under  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  very  opti¬ 
mistic.  The  French,  as  they  are  found  in  Paris, 
are,  according  to  their  own  assertions,  neither 
the  most  religious  nor  the  most  moral  people  in 
the  world.  Their  brilliant  victories  are  not  won 
in  the  field  of  practical  theology  or  ethics.  A 
man  must  fight  against  the  zeit  grist,  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  everywhere;  but  he  must  fight 
a  little  harder  in  Paris  than  in  some  other  places 
if  he  is  to  hold  his  own.  Mr.  Paxton  goes  over 
to  take  a  hand,  a  helping  hand,  in  this  fight. 

He  will  find  one  or  two  clergymen  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  laymen  already  on  the  ground  and  doing 
valiant  service,  but  the  particular  field  of  his 
operations  far  from  adequately  manned.  He 
will  use  a  less  formal  style  of  attack  than  that 
of  the  churches,  and  he  will  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  any  minister  in  an  ecclesiastical 
connection  for  hand  to  hand  work.  His  whole 
time  will  be  given  to  the  students  in  their 
homes,  apartments  and  studios,  and  every  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  in  a  large  studio,  seating  about 
2^,  he  will  have  an  informal  service  of  the  sort 
that  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  Drs. 
Newell  and  Paden  best  adapted  tor  the  purpose, 

Mr.  Paxton  has  the  most  hearty  cooperation  of 
Dr.  Thurber,  pastor  of  the  American  Church  in 
the  Rue  de  ^rri,  as  well  as  of  the  students 
themselves,  who,  with  pleasant  memories  of  Dr. 
Paden’s  helpful  stay  with  them  last  winter,  have 
been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  Mr.  Paxton’s 
coming.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  if  all  who  have  friends  among  the 
Latin  Quarter  students  will  write  them  of  these 
Sunday  evening  gatherings  at  12  Imptuse  du 
Maine,  and  at  the  same  time  will  write  Mr. 
Paxton  at  9  Rue  dee  Fourneaux,  telling  him 
where  their  friends  can  be  found,  and  giving 
him  any  other  information  that  would  make  it 
easy  for  him  to  look  them  up  and  interest  them. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  Mr.  Paxton’s  work 
this  winter  will  enable  those  who  are  interested 
religiously  in  the  Latin  Quarter  to  see  distinctly 
just  what  should  be  done  to  make  it  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  most  lasting.  Chablss  Wood. 

Okbmartowh,  Pa. 
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DR.  EDWARD  D.  MORRIS’S  RETIREMENT 
FROM  LANE  SEMINARY. 

By  J.  H.  Walker,  D.D. 

.After  almost  thirty  years  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  as  professor  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
Dr.  E.  D.  Morris  has  retired  and  returned  to 
lire  in  Columbus,  and  in  the  same  house  from 
whence  he  came  to  Lane  in  1867.  At  the  May 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  feeling  that 
the  weight  of  years  and  his  long  service  entitled 
him  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden,  he  requested 
tp  be  allowed  to  retire.  Recognizing  his  long, 
faithful  and  splendid  work,  the  Board  granted 
hie  request,  accompanying  their  action  with  res¬ 
olutions  fittingly  recognizing  Lane’s  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Dr.  Morris,  and  honoring  him  by  mak¬ 
ing  him  Professor  “Emeritus,”  and  continuing 
his  salary  at  one-half  for  the  remainder  of  hie 
life.  As  his  successor.  Dr.  Smith,  desired  to 
spend  the  first  half  of  the  year  in  Scotland  in 
preparation  for  hie  duties.  Dr.  Morris  consented 
to  remain  until  the  present  time.  It  was  not  to 
be  exx>ected  that  one  who  had  occupied  the  place 
and  exerted  the  influence  of  Dr.  Morris  could 
quietly  pass  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  with¬ 
out  expressions  of  regret  and  manifestations  of 
the  love  and  veneration  in  which  he  was  held. 
It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Emerson  says,  that  “We 
have  a  great  deal  more  kindness  than  is  ever 
siKtken”  ;  but  there  are  occasions  that  unseal  the 
lips  and  reveal  something  of  the  depths  of  the 
heart’s  affections.  Dr.  Morris’s  going  has  been 
such  an  occasion.  But  I  doubt,  if  he  realized 
the  estimation  in  which  his  brethren  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  community  of  Cincinnati  held 
hi|n  until  he  came  to  leave  us.  His  departure 
has  been  made  the  manifestation  of  very  great, 
but  by  no  means  undeserved  esteem  and  affec¬ 
tion.  First  “Lane  Club  Day”  was  made  a  time 
of  loving  farewell  and  an  expression  of  their 
high  r^ard  by  large  numbers  of  the  alumni  and 
their  friends  who  gathered  at  the  Seminary  on 
the  7th  instant.  The  forenoon  was  occupied 
by  addresses  from  representatives  of  Auburn, 
Union,  Princeton,  McCormick  and  other  semina¬ 
ries,  and  these  were  full  of  loving  tribute  to  Dr.  , 
Morris  and  his  work,  and  the  influence  of  Lane 
Seminary,  especially  in  the  West  and  Central 
West.  In  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Morris  gave,  in  a 
deeply  interesting  paper,  an  account  of  his 
thirty  years  in  Lane. 

This  paper  will  be  published  and  is  worthy 
the  study  of  all  who  love  our  Church  and  its 
institutions,  and  who  would  appreciate  what 
struggles,  and  labors,  and  fidelity  are  necessary 
to  carry  them  forward.  This  closing  interview 
at  the  end  of  his  labors  was  after  Dr.  Morris’s 
own  heart.  It  was  a  family  gathering  of  hie 
pupils  and  near  friends  of  himself  and  Lane, 
and  into  its  intimate  and  tender  communion  a 
stranger  might  not  intrude.  It  was  the  heart¬ 
felt  affection  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  a  wider  circle  of  friends. 
Dr.  Morris  had  stood  long  in  the  community  as 
an  educator,  and  the  educators  and  leading  citi¬ 
zens  of  Cincinnati  resolved  to  recognize  his  sig¬ 
nal  ability  and  long  service  in  this  field,  and 
honor  themselves  by  honoring  him.  This  recog¬ 
nition  took  the  form  of  a  banquet,  which  was 
held  at  the  Odeon  in  connection  with  Music 
Hall,  Cincinnati,  on  Monday  evening.  Decern 
ber  21st.  In  many  respects  this  was  a  remarka¬ 
ble  gathering. 

It  was  particijiated  in  by  the  Bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches,  the  venerable  Jewish  Rabbi 
Wise,  the  Judges  of  the  Courts,  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  the  President  and  Professors  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  also  of  all  the  other 
educational  institutions  of  the  city  and  vicinity, 
and  by  a  large  number  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Cincinnati.  Probably  no  citizen  of  Cincinnati 


has  ever  been  honored  by  so  representative  an 
assembly  of  her  citizens. 

Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  ex-Govemor  of  Ohio,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  Rev.  John 
Mackey  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral  offered  the  in¬ 
vocation.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Johnson  of  Chicago, 
one  of  Lane’s  sons,  spoke  to  the  sentiment, 
“Our  Guest.”  Dr.  Johnson  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  guest  of  the  occasion,  speaking  of 
his  noble  qualities  as  exhibited  in  his  developed 
Christian  manhood,  his  master  mind  as  a  theo¬ 
logian,  his  wonderful  power  and  strength  of 
character  by  which  he  was  able  to  put  aside 
disappointments  and  grapple  with  duty  under 
most  trying  conditions,  never  faltering  or  be¬ 
coming  discouraged ;  of  how  he  had  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  revealed  the  heroism  of  a  great 
soul  in  his  work.  “It  is  a  grand  thing  to  live 
through  the  years  of  a  long  life  and  to  round  it 
out  so  that  the  last  years  are  the  sweetest.  In 
Dr.  Morris  there  are  no  traces  of  unforgiveness ; 
he  recollects  only  the  salient  points  of  his  most 
memorable  struggles;  he  has  no  bitterness 
toward  those  who  have  differed  with  him  at  the 
close  of  hie  career.  At  the  farewell  dinner  he 
can  look  upon  the  guests  assembled  as  his  chil¬ 
dren.” 

In  beginning  his  response.  Dr.  Morris’s  voice 
had  in  it  a  tremor,  showing  how  deeply  he  was 
touched  by  the  tribute  paid  him.  He  said  that 
he  was  much  more  conscious  of  his  failures  than 
of  his  successes  and  accomplishments.  He  felt 
that  the  compliment  paid  by  those  present  was 
more  than  he  deserved.  He  said  that  while  he 
is  to  leave  his  work  in  Lane,  he  is  not  going 
forever.  The  old  institution  is  very  dear  to  him 
— he  has  passed  all  hie  mature  years  within  her 
walls.  The  graduates  of  Lane  are  scattered 
throughout  the  church  and  on  the  mission  field. 
By  the  forty  students  there  now,  nine  States 
and  one  Territory  are  represented.  Alaska  has  a 
student.  The  Seminary  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  to-day;  for 
its  resources  it  has  gained  its  full  share  of  prom¬ 
inence  ;  it  deserves  its  quota  of  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port.  “My  own  work  is  at  an  end.  But  I  shall 
not  go  from  you  forever.  I  shall  be  back  to  lec¬ 
ture  occasionally,  but  not  to  fill  my  old  chair. 
Lane  is  dear  to  me— dear  for  many  reasons.  I 
realize  that  when  a  man  reaches  his  three  score 
and  ten  years  he  should  withdraw.  I  do  so  de¬ 
liberately,  and  hope  now  to  enjoy  the  Indian 
summer  of  my  life,  if  God  gives  me  time.  I 
still  hope  to  be  useful,  but  in  other  ways.  If  I 
have  done  anything  it  is  because  I  have  been 
honest.  I  have  done  no  more  than  any  of  you 
might  have  done  if  you  had  gone  about  it. 
Honesty  and  conviction  insure  success  in  any 
calling— in  any  profession.  The  faithful  young 
man  will  win  in  the  end;  the  world  will  recog¬ 
nize  him  and  he  will  reach  the  top.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  farewell — I  will  not.”  There  was 
deep  emotion  in  his  voice  as  he  closed  by  re¬ 
citing  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  touching  poem,  “Life, 
We  have  been  Long  Together.  ’  ’ 

Letters  of  congratulation  were  read  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland,  ex-President  Harrison,  Gover¬ 
nor  Bushnell  and  others ;  and  addressee  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  on  “Old  Yale,”  “The  Alma 
Mater  of  Our  Guest,”  “The  Literary  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Lane,”  “The  Birthplace  of  America’s 
Grandest  Work  of  Fiction,  ’  ’  etc.  As  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris  is  a  Welshman  by  birth,  to  have  left  out 
Wales,  would  have  been  to  have  omitted  “Ham¬ 
let”  indeed.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  the  evening  was  “Wales:  The  Land  of  Piety, 
Politics  and  Poetry.”  A  sentiment  responded 
to  in  music  by  the  leading  Welsh  musicians  of 
the  city,  Mr.  David  Davis  and  Mrs.  Fanny 
Polk  Hosea. 

So  we  have  bidden  Dr.  Morris  goodbye  with 
heart  and  hand.  He  goes  from  us  with  our 
earnest  wishes  that  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
may  be  a  season  of  sweet  serenity  and  peace, 
and  that  the  years  may  yet  be  before  him,  to 
round  out  and  complete  contemplated  work. 


DAILY  MEETINGS  IN  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

Noon  day  meetings  will  be  held  during  the 
Week  of  Prayer  from  12.30  to  1  o’clock,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  156 
Fifth  avenue. 

In  these  services  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Baptist 
Mission  Society,  and  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church,  will  unite 
with  their  Presbyterian  brethren. 

On  Monday,  January  3d,  the  meeting  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Smith  of  the 
Methodist  Society,  subject  “Humiliation  and 
Thanksgiving.” 

On  Tuesday,  January  4th,  the  meeting  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  H.  Cobb  of  the 
Congregational  Society,  subject  “The  Church 
Universal,  ” 

On  Wednesday,  January  5th,  the  meeting  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  T.  J.  Morgan  of 
the  Baptist  Society,  subject  “Nations  and  their 
Rulers.  ” 

On  Thursday,  January  6th,  the  meeting  will 
be  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellin- 
wood  of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board,  sub¬ 
ject  “Fore’gn  Missions.” 

On  Friday,  January  7th,  the  meeting  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  Brett  of  the 
Reformed  Church  Board,  subject  “Home  Mis¬ 
sions.” 

On  Saturday  the  subject  will  be  “Families 
and  Schools.” 

These  meetings  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
All  are  cordially  invited.  The  necessity  of  very 
punctual  attendance  is  apparent  to  all. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  has  done  well  to 
call  the  Rev.  Francis  Z.  Bossiter,  its  Stated 
Clerk,  to  the  task  of  gathering  the  biographies 
of  all  the  ministers  who  have  ever  been  con¬ 
nected  with  that  Presbytery.  The  Michigan 
Presbyterian  says  that  he  has  already  prepared 
149  out  of  179  such  histories  for  permanent  rec¬ 
ord.  P  esbyterians  were  the  pioneers  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
State,  and  they  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
individually  as  well  as  collectively.  And  here 
and  there  a  venerable  elder  might  well  add  his 
personal  recollections  to  those  of  the  pastors. 

The  meetings  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York, 
will  begin  again  January  4th.  They  will  be 
held  at  noon  on  every  day  save  Saturday. 
Christian  brethren  from  a  distance  are  invited 
to  attend  these  daily  services.  Requests  for 
prayer  and  accounts  of  revival  blessings  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  who  will 
read  them  at  the  meetings.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burke 
will  have  charge  of  the  singing,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Mr.  Sankey  will  lend  his  voice  from 
time  to  time,  and  there  is  some  hope  that  Mr. 
Moody  may  return  again,  later  on,  to  the  scene 
of  so  much  recent  spiritual  interest. 
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Some  of  our  churches  are  having  large  acces¬ 
sions.  The  little  Home  Missionary  Church  at 
Hardin,  Ill.,  had  but  fifteen  members  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  one  of  these  lost  his 
life  in  the  St.  Louis  tornado.  During  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  one  hundred  and  one  members  have 
been  added  to  its  roll.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Mc- 
Wherter  is  its  pastor. 

I.  . 

This  is  the  season  for  church  conflagrations. 
Christmas  decorations  soon  become  dry  and  are 
a  source  of  danger.  An  Episcopal  church  in 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  (St.  Stephen’s)  was  burned 
early  on  the  morning  of  December  25th.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  fire  caught  from  the  heating 
apparatus  in  the  basement.  Only  the  walls  were 
left  standing. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Ecclesiological 
Society,  a  pa^r  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Duncan 
McGregor,  of  Inverallochy,  on  the  “Internal 
Furnishings  of  an  Early  Scottish  Church  of  the 
Columbian  Period.  ’  ’ 
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December  31,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


FAREWELL  AND  WELCOME  I 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  almost 
ttie  last  hour !  The  sun  hastens  to  his  going  down. 
Soon  he  will  disappear  behind  the  hills,  and  we 
shali  see  only  a  faint  glow  in  the  Western  sky. 
The  old  clock  in  the  hall  does  not  tick  more 
slowly  as  it  approaches  the  hour  of  midnight,  to 
give  us  a  few  more  “inches of  time.  ”  Nor  does 
it  tick  faster  as  the  minutes  grow  fewer,  but 
with  a  steady  and  even  beat  it  measures  out  the 
hours,  the  minutes  and  the  seconds,  till  all  are 
gone,  and  the  year  1896  is  numbered  with  the 
years  beyond  the  flood  ! 

Well,  what  of  it  ?  Is  this  a  matter  for  sorrow? 
On  the  contrary  we  might  rather  rejoice  that 
the  year  is  gone,  as  it  has  been  one  of  trouble 
and  anxiety  in  the  political  and  financial 
world  such  as  we  have  hardly  known  in  a 
generation.  Instead  of  mourning  over  its  de¬ 
parture,  we  should  rather  thank  God  for  the 
disappearance  of  a  cloud  that  has  darkened  the 
sky  above  us  as  it  has  hardly  been  darkened 
since  the  Civil  War. 

But  one  thing  there  has  been  in  the  past  year 
for  which  we  may  give  devout  thanskgiving.  It 
has  seen  the  end  of  the  strifes  which  have 
“vexed  Israel”  for  five  long  years.  All  these 
have  been  swept  away  before  the  rising  tide 
of  devotion  to  the  great  work  of  the  Church, 
a  happy  change  that  promises  to  make  the  com¬ 
ing  year  one  of  peace  and  prosperity.  As  The 
Evangelist  is  hereby  released  from  any  need  to 
give  much  (or  any!)  of  its  space  to  controversy, 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  good  tidings  that 
we  love  to  hear  and  to  spread  abroad ;  the  news 
of  the  churches  as  they  increase  in  number, 
and  grow  in  strength  and  power.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  as  our  readers  know,  was  born  in  the 
year  1830,  in  the  great  Revivals  that  swept  over 
this  State,  through  Central  and  Western  New 
York,  and  so  on  to  Ohio — especially  into  the 
Western  Reserve,  that  was  so  largely  settled  by  the 
people  of  New  England — and  into  Michigan  and 
Illinois;  and  wherever  they  came  the  landscape 
was  made  to  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  noble  army  of 
Home  Missionaries  in  those  memorable  years, 
were  the  makers  of  the  West ;  as  they  not  only 
planted  churches  in  the  wilderness,  but  schools 
and  colleges,  some  of  which  have  grown  into 
great  Universities,  and  have  been,  with  the 
churches,  the  forces  that  have  created  those 
mighty  Commonwealths. 


We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Rev.  Henry 
Goodwin  Smith,  whom  our  readers  well  know 
as  pastor  of  the  historic  church  of  Freehold, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  was  for  ten  years,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people, 
who  parted  from  him  with  the  utmost  regret 
when  he  resigned  in  the  early  summer  to  accept 
an  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  Lane  Sem¬ 
inary.  To  prepare  himself  for  this  he  went 
abroad  and  has  spent  some  months  in  Edinburgh 
pursuing  his  studies.  His  return  voyage  with 
his  wife  and  young  child  was  a  trying  one,  as 
the  winds  “blew  great  guns,”  but  all  the  disa¬ 
greeableness  of  the  sea  disappeared  when  they 
landed  on  Friday  last,  in  time  to  keep  Christ¬ 
mas  with  their  American  friends.  But  the 
young  Professor,  eager  for  work,  did  not  stop 
for  rest,  but  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  left  for 
Cincinnati  to  enter  npon  his  duties  as  Professor 
of  Theology.  The  whole  Church  will  bid  him 
welcome  to  the  responsible  position  which  he 
takes,  where  he  is  the  successor  of  Professor 
E.  D.  Morris,  and  in  which  we  trust  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  will  give  proof  of  his  ability,  and 
prove  himself  a  worthy  son  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  American  theologians,  the  late  Henry  B. 
Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  of  our  Union  Seminary.  | 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THINGS  THAT  ABE  ALWAYS  NEW. 

TIME  AND  EIFE  AND  DOVE. 

To-night  they  watch  the  old  year  out  and  wel¬ 
come  the  new  year  in ;  but  the  longest  life  is 
called  “a  watch  in  the  night. ’’"^Who  are  these 
that  pretend  to  supervise  the  years  and  say  that 
one  is  old  and  another  new  ?  Time  is  always 
young  and  Life  was  never  so  new  as  now.  A  man 
indeed  grows  old  by  wear  of  body  and  waste  of 
force ;  drop  fifty  years  on  him  and  he  begins  to 
bend ;  put  a  century  on  his  shoulders  and  he  can 
carry  nothing  else.  But  “Father  Time,”  whom 
we  have  pictured  as  bowed  with  the  weight  of 
years,  goes  on  with  springing  step  across  our 
petty  terminal  lines,  never  halting  for  ^breath, 
and  ready  to  run  a  race  with  the  fleetest  foot  or 
the  flying  stars;  with  never  a  fear  of  tiring  out 
or  being  an  instant  behind  either,  when  the 
course  is  covered.  What  is  a  man  with  a 
minute]  only  in  his  hand,  in  such  a  struggle  ? 
What  is  the  solar  system  itself,  with  a  limited 
number  of  swings,  to  end  perhaps  in  a  final 
collapse,  to  that  strong  and  tireless  runner  whom 
only  the  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse  can  cause  to 
halt?  O  man  with  your  little  “watch  nights,” 
presuming  to  cope  with  Time  by  counting  over 
your  small  instants,  be  quiet  with  your  number¬ 
ing  of  days  and  years  and  let  us  think  as  we 
grow  older,  of  things  that  are  always  new 
^For  the  race  with] Time  is  too  much  for  us; 
we^falter  and]].fall  all  too  soon.  '  Time  goes  on 
when  our  hearts  cease  to  beat  and  the  old  cus¬ 
tom  ]]^of  stopping  the  clock  for  a  death  in  the 
house  was  a  fiction  that  deceived  no  one.  Time 
went  right  on  for  all  our  sorrow,  and  so  did 
Life.  This  is  another  thing  that  is  always 
rew.  “  It  has  been  an  amusement,  a  sort  of  age¬ 
less  child’s-play,  to  pretend  that  Time  was  no 
older  than  man;  that  there  could  be  no  “meas¬ 
ured  duration”  without  a  measure.  But  we 
know  that  Life  is  older  than  any  man  and  far 
back  of  our  human  race  as  Time  stretches.  Life 
was  before  that.  There  was  life  before  time  and 
there  will  be  life]when  time  shall  be  no  longer. 
This  is  no  small  part  of  the  mystery  of  life,  that 
indefinable,  inscrutable  thing  which  has  no  age 
and  will  have  no  end.  What  we  call  Death  is 
only  Life  in  changed  conditions,  life  in  another 
sphere,  life  on  a  higher  or  lower  plane.  Life  is 
eternal,  like  God  its  author  and  giver;  and  what 
we  know  as  Death  eternal  is  only  life  that  has 
lost  the  power  of  changing  for  the  better  and 
only  changes  for  the  worse.  This  gives  a  new 
significance  to  the  awful  words:  “This  is  the 
Second  Death  !” 

All  the  monuments  and  mementoes  of  the 
past,  are  so  many  witnesses  to  the  continuity  of 
life  from  the  day  of  man’s  creation.  Pyranlids, 
tombs  and  temples,  are  links  in  a  chain  that 
joins  our  times  with  the  vanished  eras  of  which 
no  trace  remains.  Nations  that  have  a  history, 
and  nations  whose  history  is  lost  if  even  writ¬ 
ten,  are  a  brotherhood  of  life.  Old  and  musty 
and  fragmentary  as  the  records  may  be,  there 
is  one  thing  that  makes  every  touch  of  a  finger 
on  stone  or  metal  or  mummy  to  thrill  and  tingle 
with  meaning,  and  that  is  life.  That  obelisk  in 
Central  Park,  like  the  veritable  needle  with 
which  Cleopatra  wrought  a  girdle  for  Anthony, 
is  just  as  instinct  with  life  as  the  engine  throb¬ 
bing  in  its  near  neighborhood,  or  the  pulses  that 
quicken  this  pen.  Hands  are  still,  voices  are 
hushed,  but  hands  and  voices  are  here  to-day, 
doing  greater  things,  calling  to  us  on  themes  .of 
vaster  moment,  crying  to  our  souls  with  freshen¬ 
ing  fervor  the  everlasting  verities  of  mind  and 
spirit.  The  river  of  life  is  like  yonder  Hudson, 
newer,  broader  and  grander  now  that  it  takes 
the  sea-tides  in  its  arms  and  rocks  them  up  and 
down  the  channel,  than  when  it  was  born  among 
the  virgin  forests  and  hills.  Life  to  day  is 
larger,  fuller,  more  intense,  expansive  and  strong 
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for  every  rill  that  has  fed  its  volume ;  for  every 
soul  that  has  added  to  the  mighty  and  ever 
flowing  current  of  humanity. 

Yes,  the  newest  of  all  things  to-day  is  human 
life ;  that  which  we  sometimes  call  transient  as 
vapor  is  vaster  in  its  powers  of  renewal  than 
earth  with  its  inexhaustible  harvests,  or  the  sun 
with  his  quenchless  fires.  Life  has  no  power 
to  grow  old ;  of  all  the  generations  of  men 
each  one  has  left  its  youth  and  still  the  treas¬ 
ure  grows  as  the  years  of  men  go  by.  The  newest 
of  all  New  Years  is  that  we  celebrate  to-day. 

But  Time  and  Life  would,  with  all  their  ever¬ 
lasting  freshness,  fall  far  short  of  satisfying  our 
hearts  or  fulfilling  our  ideals,  if  there  were  not 
with  them  something  greater  than  either  and 
stronger  than  both  together,  and  that  is  Love. 
Time  is  a  plaything  in  the  hand  of  love  and  love 
makes  life  worth  living.  Our  modest  English 
poet  spoke  for  every  man  of  all  the  ages  when 
he  sang  that  “Love  is  life  and  to  love  is  to 
truly  live.”  Love  walks  the  world  to-day  with 
firmer  step  and  grander  mien  than  when  sha 
waved  her  wand  over  the  single  pair  in  Para¬ 
dise.  She  has  since  then  created  millions  of 
Edens,  and  her  powers  have  grown  with  the 
millenniums.  And  still  the  newest  thing,  as  the 
mightiest,  in  life  is  Love !  She  is  the  enchant¬ 
ress  that  endows  our  human  life  with  an  attri¬ 
bute  truly  divine.  If  the  baby  in  the  home  had 
come  from  heaven,  could  the  mother  love  it 
more?  If  the  maiden’s  eyes  were  really  what 
Romeo  called  Juliette’s,  “stars  come  to  shine  in 
exchange  for  hers,  ”  would  they  have  been  to  him 
more  wonderful  or  more  fascinating?  Did  any  mor¬ 
bid  soul  suggest  that  love  was  ever  lost,  because 
he  found  a  false  one  or  followed  a  shadow?  Who 
believes  it?  We  can  lose  life  and  time  together, 
and  love  will  still  shine  like  a  star  which, 
half  hidden  by  clouds,  is  yet  trailing  its 
soft  and  tender  light  through  the  midnight  sky. 
Here  and  there  a  gloomy  old  philosopher,  who 
knows  nothing  but  what  science  can  teach  him, 
will  speak  of  this  as  the  old  age  of  the  world, 
as  if  the  vitality  of  nature  itself  were  becoming 
exhausted.  As  Love  is  the  mother  of  all  goodness 
and  virtue,  so  she  is  herself  new  born  every  time 
two  pure  souls  meet  and  whisper  the  secret  with 
a  rapture  almost  like  that  which  sang  over  Him 
who  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  So  long  as  mutual 
love  survives  on  earth,  so  long  will  it  be  the 
mother  of  all  the  virtues,  and  even  if  human 
love  were  to  perish,  God’s  love  would  remain 
to  restore  the  ruin,  and  give  to  the  human  race 
a  Paradise  Regained.  How  can  the  world  grow 
old  while  Time  and  Life  and  Love  are  forever  new  t 

It  was  said  by  the  French  philosopher  Con- 
dorcet,  that  while  life  is  not  eternal  there  were 
means  of  prolonging  it  indefinitely.  He  was 
both  wrong  and  right.  Life  is  eternal  and  yet 
men  miss  it  by  failing  to  find  the  link  between 
themselves  and  life.  It  was  Christ  who  said: 
“I  give  eternal  life.”  He  came  to  give  to  man 
what  man  could  not  give  to  himself.  Let  us 
but  accept  the  gift  from  His  hand,  and  all  our 
earthly  lives  we  shall  have  that  sense  of  joyous 
existence  which  comes  only  from  the  sunshine 
of  Him  who  is  the  source  of  Eternal  Life.  For 
even  while  we  are  in  the  body,  we  can  take  into 
our  life  that  which  is  forever  new.  While  living 
the  lowly  life  of  this  world,  we  may  also  live  the 
higher,  the  heavenly  life,  which  is  the  dawn 
of  a  day  on  which  the  sun  shall  never  set. 


Recent  news  from  Florence,  Italy,  report  the 
presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Mcllvaine 
and  his  family  in  that  attractive  city,  the  winter 
home  of  so  many  Americans.  Their  many 
friends  are  glad  to  know  of  their  health  and 
welfare,  and  will  hope  that  their  expected  stay 
during  the  winter  months  in  Firenze  la  hello, 
will  bring  them  benefit  and  enjoyment.  The 
coming  spring  will  probably  see  them  again  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  a  warm  welcome  wil 
await  them. 
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December  31,  1896. 


THE  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER. 

There  are  few  ministers  of  Central  New  York 
who  are  better  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist,  than  Dr.  Robert  L.  Bachman,  late 
of  Utica ;  and  although  he  is  now  gone  from  us, 
and  is  at  present  a  pastor  in  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  that  does  not  cause  us  to  love  him  the  less, 
or  to  have  lees  respect  for  bis  opinions;  and 
therefore  we  publish  the  following  from  his  pen, 
which  treats  of  a  question  that  has  doubtless 
been  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  ministers,  and 
thousands  of  our  most  intelligent  laymen,  since 
they  read  an  article  in  The  Evangelist  on  the 
same  subject  that  appeared  two  weeks  since. 

It  will  be  well  if  by  the  interchange  of  views 
we  can  come  to  some  general  conclusion  on  the 
matter : 

Dear  Doctor  Field:  I  was  much  interested  in 
your  editorial  on  daily  newspapers,  and  surely  your 
opinion  on  such  a  subject  is  well  worth  careful  oon> 
sideration.  And  yet  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am 
conscientiously  troubled  with  one  of  your  conclu¬ 
sions,  which  comes  with  the  force  of  your  mature 
advice.  You  say:  “If  a  man  does  not  wish  a  secu¬ 
lar  paper  to  come  into  his  house  on  a  Sunday,  he 
can  subscribe  only  for  the  week-day  edition.”  What 
especially  troubles  me  in  this  matter  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  “particeps  crimlnis”;  a  principle  which 
seems  to  be  clearly  defined  and  enforced  in  the  elev¬ 
enth  verse  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  John:  “  He  that 
biddeth  him  Grod-speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.” 
If  I  subscribe  for  a  Daily  Paper  which  publishes  a 
Sunday  edition,  do  I  not  thereby  sanction  its  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  even  though  I 
decline  to  take  and  read  the  Sunday  edition  f  By 
my  patronage  and  infiuence  do  I  not  bid  it  God¬ 
speed  in  its  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  day  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better,  and  far  more  consistent,  for  all 
Christians  to  patronize  only  those  papers  which  re¬ 
fuse  to  publish  a  Sunday  edition  f  Could  not  the 
followers  of  Christjconcentrate  and  exercise  their 
power  in  this  direction,  and  in  thus  doing  effectively 
protest  against  a  great  and  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  evil,  the  Sunday  Newspaper  f  If  you  will 
kindly  answer  these  questions,  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  help  me,  and  doubtless  you  will  help  others,  to 
settle  a  very  vital  and  important  matter  in  Chris¬ 
tian  casuistry.  Yours  in  Christ, 

R.  L.  Bachman. 

Knoxville,  Tbnn.,  Dec.  23, 1808. 

The  question  here  raised  is  one  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  must  at  last  be  left  to  the  conscience 
of  the  individual.  But  meanwhile  we  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  those  who  are  able  to  throw  light  upon  it. 
We  were  brought  up  in  the  straitest  and  strictest 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  nothing 
has  ever  changed  the  sweetness  and  ineffable 
peace  of  that  holy  day,  when  all  cares  and  labors 
are  laid  aside,  and  all  the  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  can  walk  to  the  house  of  God  in  company. 

But  in  the  country  the  distances  are  often  too 
great  to  walk.  In  that  case  is  it  wrong  to  ride?  Is 
it  wrong  for  the  farmer  to  hitch  up  the  horses  that 
he  has  used  on  week  days  to  draw  the  plough,  and 
pile  in  his  whole  family  to  drive  over  the  hills 
to  the  meeting-house?  Nobody  would  think  this 
wrong.  But  the  strict  Jews  would  say  that 
such  a  farmer  breaks  the  Sabbath  !  It  is  said 
that  the  former  head  of  the  great  house  of 
Rothschild  in  London  would  never  take  hie 
carriage  to  ride  to  the  Synagogue,  holding  that 
the  command  to  observe  the  Sabbath  day  was 
absolute  in  forbidding  the  work  of  man  and 
beast ! 

If  we  were  to  apply  the  same  rules  to  our  city 
congregations,  all  the  members  of  churches — 
not  only  men,  but  women  and  children — would 
have  to  walk  to  the  house  of  God.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  Every  Sunday  there  is  a  long 
array  of  carriages  before  the  church  of  Dr. 
Hall  or  of  other  of  our  most  popular  places 


of  worship,  which  shows  that  Protestant  usage 
is  not  bound  by  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  old 
Mosaic  law,  at  least  as  the  most  orthodox  Hebrews 
interpret  it.  When  street  cars  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  city,  and  ran  on  Sunday, 
many  conscientious  persons  would  not  put  their 
feet  in  them,  if  they  had  to  walk  miles  to  the 
place  of  worship.  Some  ministers  would  not 
cross  by  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn,  even  if  it  were 
to  preach.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  pastor  in 
New  York  now  who  is  thus  restrained  in  his 
movements,  lest  he  should  show  want  of  respect 
to  the  holy  day. 

One  of  the  most  rigid  men  in  this  matter  is  Mr. 
Moody,  of  which  I  had  proof  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  saw  him.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since 
we  met  near  Dublin,  where  we  were  both  guests 
of  Mr.  Henry  Bewley,  a  man  known  all  over 
Ireland  as  a  man  of  great  wealth,  which  he  de¬ 
voted^  largely  to  the  promotion  of  religious  ob¬ 
jects.  Mr.  Moody  had  been  invited  to  speak  at 
a  meeting  in  Dublin  on  Sunday.  But  it  was 
four  miles  to  the  city.  A  railroad,  however, 
passed  before  the  door,  that  would  have  taken 
him  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  ten  minutes,  but 
such  was  his  abhorrence  of  anything  that  moved 
on  wheels  on  Sunday,  that  though  he  saw  the 
tram  glide  by  him,  he  would  not  put  his  foot 
in  it  but  trudged  over  the  whole  distance.  I 
admired  his  pluck  and  his  adherence  to  hie  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  in  the  case  of  most  of  us  a  four 
mile  walk  would  task  both  legs  and  lungs  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  should  not  be  good  for 
much  when  we  arrived  on  the  field  of  action. 

Now  as  to  papers.  Are  the  Christian  people  of 
this  city,  who  take  The  Tribune  or  The  Times 
six  days  in  the  week,  responsible  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  those  papers  on  Sunday  when  they  do  nof 
take  them  ?  With  all  respect  to  their  scruples, 
that  seems  to  be  stretching  their  responsibilities 
to  an  extreme.  But  without  arguing  the  matter, 
we  will  refer  it  to  one  who  will  be  recognized  as  an 
authority — Dr.  Cuyler.  As  our  readers  know,  he 
is  one  of  the  strongest  opposers  of  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  and  whenever  he  has  a 
chance  in  his  public  speeches,  he^  never  fails 
to  give  them  a  blast  or  a  blow,  hitting  them 
hip  and  thigh.  And  yet  he  would  be  lost  if  he 
did  not  have  The  Tribune  before  breakfast 
Monday  morning.  How  can  he  reconcile  the  two 
things?  Is  he  thereby  a  “partaker  of  evil 
deeds”  ?  We  do  not  presume  to  answer  for  him, 
but  leave  him  to  speak  for  himself.  W’e  cannot 
do  better  than  to  refer  this  delicate  matter  of 
conscience  to  one  who  is  so  strict  in  his  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  holy  day.  Let  him  speak  without 
reserve,  and  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  hear. 


TWO  NOBLE  BROTHERS. 

Though  the  following  is  a  private  letter,  it  is 
so  just  a  tribute  of  the  living  to  the  dead  that 
we^let  our  readers  share  it  with  us. 

Stracdse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1806. 

My  ^Deak  Dk.  Field. — Your  very  kind  allu¬ 
sion  to  my  dear  brother  and  myself  in  your  ad¬ 
mirable  article  on  the  Newspaper  Press  fills'me 
with  gratitude.  My  love  for  my  brother  grows 
with  the  years  which  separate  us.  His  noble 
ideal  was  not  realized.  Was  ever  a  noblest  one 
fulfilled  ?  But  it  was  well  that  tke  vision  of 
purity  was  given.  Impracticable!  So  men  have 
always  cried  while  prophets  have  prophesied, 
and  dreamers  have  dreamed,  and  preachers  of 
righteousness  have  proclaimed  anew  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
“Visions!”  Yes!  “Iridescent!”  as  the  United 
States  Senator  exclaimed.  But  “where  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish.”  The  Christmas 
bells  are  telling  us,  “The  vision  is  yet  for  the 
appointed  time,  and  it  hasteth  toward  the  end, 
and  shall  not  lie,  "'  •  *  it  will  surely  come,  it 
will  not  delay.”  Meanwhile  we  will  try  to 
hasten  its  coming.  Yours  most  cordially. 

Georoe  B.  Spalding. 


“SEVENTY-FIVE  TEARS  YOUNG  !  *’ 

There  are  some  men  who  live  on  and  on  in 
this  world,  and  yet  never  grow  old.  It  is  not 
because  they  do  not  do  the  work  of  other  men, 
but  sleep  away  existence,  for  they  are  often  the 
busiest  and  most  active  of  men,  working  year  in 
and  year  out,  but  this  constant  activity,  instead 
of  exhausting  them,  keeps  the  blood  flowing  in 
their  veins.  One  of  these  remarakble  men  is 
known  to  all  our  readers  in  the  person  of  our 
beloved  Dr.  Cuyler  of  Brooklyn,  who,  a  week 
from  next  Sunday,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  new 
month  and  the  new  year,  will  complete  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  thus  having  lived  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century,  to  which  we  find  the  following 
reference  in  a  Philadelphia  paper: 

“Rev  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  pulpit  orators,  will  celebrate  on 
January  10  next,  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  His  career  has  been  a  notable  one 
in  the  annals  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  New 
World.  Princeton  has  graduated  no  nobler 
ornament  to  the  ministry  of  the  land.  In  1893, 
after  an  uninterrupted  service  of  forty-eight 
years.  Dr.  Cuyler  withdrew  from  his  Brooklyn 
pastorate  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry- 
at-large.  His  sermons  have  often  been  emo¬ 
tional,  and  marked  by  frequent  flights  of  im¬ 
aginative  eloquence.  His  contributions  to  the 
religious  press  have  been  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  living  writer.” 

IN  OUR  CITY  CHURCHSS. 

Special  services  will  be  held  in  several  of  our 
city  churches  in  January.  The  pastors  desire 
to  devote  the  first  month  of  the  New  Year  to 
the  things  of  religion,  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
fashion,  frivolity  and  worldliness.  During  the 
Week  of  Prayer  there  will  be  meetings  in  the 
Madison -avenue  Church  every  day  at  four 
o’clock.  The  address  on  Monday  will  be  by  Dr. 
John  Hall ;  on  Tuesday  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson, 
the  pastor ;  on  Wednesday  by  Dr.  Sabine ;  on 
Thursday  by  Dr.  Longacre ;  on  Friday  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Kittredge,  and  on  Saturday  by  Dr.  Coe 
of  the  Collegiate  Church.  As  all  know,  the 
church  is  at  Fifty-third  street  on  the  avenue, 
and  is  spacious  and  convenient.  The  next  week 
after  the  Week  of  Prayer  meetings  will  be  held 
every  evening  in  the  Fourteenth- street  Church, 
beginning  Sunday,  January  10.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Dixon  will  be  present  at  each  of  the  week  eve¬ 
ning  meetings  to  assist  the  pastor.  Dr.  McEwen, 
and  Mr.  Sankey  will  give  the  aid  of  his  voice. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Moody  will  be  again 
heard  later  in  the  month.  Dr.  Rossiter  has 
planned  a  series  of  services  for  his  large  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  North  Church  in  Ninth  avenue. 
Dr.  Hoadley  will  have  four  meetings  at  Faith 
Church  during  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  Dr.  Halsey  will  also  hold  special 
meetings  at  the  Old  Spring-street  Church  and 
other  pastors  will  engage  in  similar  work.  At 
the  Brick  Church  after-meetings  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday  morning  services 
during  January. 

The  oft  considered  question  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  with  members  who  remove  permanently 
from  the  bounds  of  the  church  to  which  they 
belong  without  taking  letters  to  the  church 
within  whose  bounds  they  live,  was  recently 
discussed  by  our  Kansas  City  ministers,  follow¬ 
ing  the  reading  of  a  well-considered  paper  on  the 
subject  by  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Hays  of  the 
Western  Highlands  Church.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  pastors  should  advise  their 
members  when  removing  permanently  to  take 
their  letters  to  the  churches  within  whose  bounds 
they  expect  to  reside.  It  is  rather  an  onerous 
task  for  the  pastor,  or  clerk  of  session,  to  follow 
up  absent  members,  but  a  committee  for  yearly 
or  more  frequent  correspondence  with  all  absent 
brethren  would  find  a  considerable  and  a  very 
useful  work  on  its  hands,  especially  in  some  of 
our  large  churches. 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

Confiecation  alone  can  equalize  wealth  In- 
juatice  only  could  maintain  the  system  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Civilization,  reason  and  justice,  will  never 
permit  a  policy  which  places  brains  on  a  par 
with  idiocy;  education  with  ignorance;  genius 
with  stupidity;  and  industry  with  indolence; 
nor  will  Charity  ever  tolerate  a  doctrine  which 
would  kill  Hope,  paralyze  enterprise,  stifle  all 
honest  ambition  for  success;  and  destroy  the 
Batural  and  worthy  desire  for  a  larger  enjoyment 
of  the  gifts  of  Providence. 

In  view  of  the  continuous  uplifting  of  Chris¬ 
tian  manhood,  and  the  ever  growing  determina¬ 
tion  to  discover  the  truth;  with  the  consequent 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  morality  and  the 
closer  fellowship  in  almost  every  other  direction ; 
it  is  strange  that  so  little  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  line  of  harmonizing  the  business  rela¬ 
tions  between  capital  and  labor  upon  a  broader 
basis  than  their  mere  market  value. 

Attempts  to  inaugurate  sectional  strife,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  land  so  strongly  united  for  mutual 
advantage,  and  appeals  to  class  hatred,  so  false 
m  argument,  and  so  foreign  to  true  American¬ 
ism  ;  dangerous  in  policy  and  devilish  in  motive ; 
ean  but  damage  the  cause  they  are  presumed  to 
•hampion.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  what  is  within  the  limits  of  right  and 
what  is  flagrantly  wrong.  On  the  one  hand  are 
the  swindling,  unscrupulous  financiers  who  grow 
rich  by  lying  and  cheating,  by  deceiving  others, 
defrauding  the  small  capitalist  and  misinformed 
investor,  who  are  plundered  without  remedy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  superior 
sagacity  should  not  be  denounced  as  a  conspiracy 
against  labor,  but  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a 
game  of  chance,  with  large  odds  in  favor  of  the 
dealer. 

A  hard  truth  but  a  lasting  one  is  that  “the 
poor  we  always  have  with  us.”  As  far  back  as 
history  gives  knowledge  there  was  this  division 
in  human  society,  nor  have  we  any  assurance 
that  it  will  not  continue  in  a  degree  until  the 
end. 

This  condition  being  deplored  by  all  enlightened 
Christendom,  any  righteous  movement  whereby 
the  burdens  of  the  oppressed  may  be  lightened, 
and  the  industrious  wage-earner  or  the  enter¬ 
prising  farmer  obtain,  through  cooperation  or 
otherwise,  more  of  life’s  blessings  in  return 
for  hie  toil,  without  unjust  injury  to  those  who 
gain  their  livelihood  in  other  channels,  or  dis¬ 
honestly  depriving  such  as  have  accumulated 
either  large  or  small  possessions,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  secure  the  approval,  encouragement 
and  support  of  all  classes. 

That  labor  can  be  benefited  through  damaging 
capital  is  utterly  devoid  of  truth  and  common 
sense,  for  all  history  proves  that  capital  is  most 
productive  when  labor  has  steady  employment  at 
the  highest  scale  of  wages.  Cooperation  and 
harmony  of  interests  build  up  and  strengthen ; 
as  strife,  conspiracy  and  oppression  weaken  and 
destroy. 

While  there  has  been  here  and  there  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  large  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment  has  been  kept  in  operation  at  a  posi¬ 
tive  lose  to  the  owner,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  his  hands ;  and  incidental 
cases  where  the  employees  on  their  part  have 
willingly  permitted  a  reduction  in  their  wages 
when  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  industry ;  it 
remains  patent  that  such  business  policy  and 
sympathetic  interest  are  all  too  rare.  But  how 
oever  isolated,  if  they  should  prove  mutually 
profitable,  they  would  encourage  the  hope  that 
similar  methods  may  in  the  future  become  more 
general. 

Occasionally  the  power  of  organized  labor  is 
put  forth  in  a  righteous  effort  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  increase  of  the  profits  of  the  business, 
(after  just  appeals  have  been  ignored),  and  is 
rewarded  with  success.  But  too  frequently  a 


strike  is  ordered  in  an  attempt  to  enforce'a 
claim  for  higher  wages  when  the  earnings  of 
tEe  industry  do  not  warrant  any  advance,  and 
still  more  often  for  purposes  entirely  strange  to 
"the  true  interests  of  both  labor  and  capital; 
and  in  these  cases  the  strikers  ordinarily  meet 
with  aeieai. 

“  Whether  or  not  the  wage-earner  receives  his 
just  proportion  of  the  profits,  can  hardly  be  a 
mal£er" for  I'^'islation' :  "it. "is  a  question* that  must 
be  settled  between  the  employer  and  employee 
tliemselvee,  both  submitting  the  case  to  tneir 
own  consciences  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  with  the 
Golden  Rule  for  an  arbiter. 

When  capital,  on  the  one  hand,  realizes  that 
labor  in  itself  is  the  fundamental  source  of 
profit,  an3~cheerfully  shows  the  proper  consider* 
ation  and  respect  for  the  sweat  of  physical  force 
and  the  life-blood  of  human  energy;  and  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  labor  regards  capital  as  the 
force  behind  all  industry,  supremely  necessary 
for  the  support  of  human  existence,  and  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  results  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  both  forces ;  and  when  each  regards 
the  other,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend ; 
then  may  we  look  for  peace  and  good  will ; 
though  this  solution  of  an  ever  vexatious  prob¬ 
lem  can  scarcely  be  realized  until  humanity  be 
elevated  to  a  plane  where  selfishness  shall  cease 
to  be  virtuous  and  a  Higher  Law  be  recognized 
than  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

Alex.  Purves’ 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  1896. 


THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  BRYANT  AND 
HIS  HYMN. 

By  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D. 

Among  the  most  patient  and  humble-minded 
of  men  is  our  fellow-churchman,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  More  than  a 
year  ago  I  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
of  his  life.  His  biography,  according  to  his 
own  estimate  of  himself,  runs  in  this  way:  “I 
was  born  in  England,  1850,  and  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy,  1879.  I  have  done  nothing 
worthy  of  mention.  I  am  now  pastor  of  Mt. 
Clemens  Church  and  Editor  of  The  Michigan 
Presbyterian.  ” 

Now,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Bryant  may  be  trusted  as 
to  dates  and  facts  (if  indeed  a  man  is  a  compe¬ 
tent  witness  to  the  date  and  place  of  his  own 
birth),  but  I  beg  respectfully  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  hie  statement  that  he  has  done 
nothing  worthy  of  mention.  One  thing  at  least 
he  has  done,  decidedly  worthy  of  mention.  He 
wrote  the  striking  poem  or  hymn  (which  you 
choose),  of  intercession  for  the  children  : 

Standing  forth  In  life’s  rough  way. 

Father,  guide  them; 

Oh  I  we  know  not  what  of  harm 
May  betide  them; 

’Neath  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing. 

Father,  hide  them; 

Waking,  sleeping.  Lord,  we  pray. 

Go  beside  them. 

When  in  prayer  they  cry  to  Thee, 

Thou  wilt  hear  them; 

From  the  stains  of  sin  and  shame 
Thou  wilt  clear  them; 

’Mid  the  quicksands  and  the  rocks. 

Thou  wilt  steer  them; 

In  temptation,  trial,  grief. 

Be  Thou  near  them. 

Unto  Thee  we  give  them  up; 

Lord,  receive  them; 

In  the  world  we  know  must  be 
Much  to  grieve  them— 

Many  striving  oft  and  strong 
To  deceive  them; 

Trustful,  In  Thy  hands  of  love 
We  must  leave  them. 

He  wrote  this  piece,  (so  he  told  me, )  while  a 
resident  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  on  June 
23rd,  1874,  and  first  printed  it  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Witness. 

Since  then,  the  poem  has  been  widely  copied 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  was  inserted  as  a 
hymn  in  the  new  Hymnal  of  the  Congregational - 
ists  in  England,  and  in  the  “Home  and  School 


Hymnal”  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  for 
example ;  and  quite  recently  the  American  Uni¬ 
versal  ists  have  included  it  in  their  “Church 
Harmonies.” 

Nlheee  statements  would  no  doubt  lead  one  to- 
suppose  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  writing 
this  hymn  had,  in  spite  of  his  modesty,  been 
often  mentioned.  But  in  truth  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
as  to  that ;  for  in  each  one  of  these  three  cases, 
as  in  most  others,  the  poem  in  question  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Through  all 
this  persistent  ignoring  of  the  facts  on  the  part 
of  editors,  of  hymn-books  and  other  people,  Mr. 
William  Bryant  has  chosen  to  remain  silent  or 
nearly  so,  enjoying,  I  dare  say  (as  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  a  right  to  do),  the  doubtful  pleasure  of 
having  his  verses  attributed  to  a  poet  so  emi¬ 
nent,  and  widely  accepted  as  not  unworthy  of 
that  poet. 

Their  real  author,  as  I  began  by  saying,  is- 
among  the  most  patient  of  men.  But  I  should' 
suppose  even  his  patience  would  be  a  little  tried 
when  he  turns  to  the  “Treasury  of  American 
Sacred  Song,”  edited  by  the  distinguished 
hymnologist,  W.  Garrett  Horder,  and  just  now 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  This 
collection  is  intended  to  be  representative,  and 
in  form  and  editing  it  has  all  the  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  being  indeed  outwardly  uniform  with 
Mr.  Palgrave’s  Sacred  Treasury. 

In  this  Treasury  appears  once  more  Mr.  Bry¬ 
ant’s  hymn ;  and  here  once  more  it  is  included 
among  the  poems  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
The  similarity  of  the  names  of  the  two  authors, 
and  the  fact  that  W.  C.  Bryant’s  hymns  were 
not  within  easy  leach,  perhaps,  as  they  are  not 
found  in  most  editions  of  his  poems,  have  in 
this  case  conspired  to  deceive  the  very  elect. 
Mr.  Horder  is  the  more  excusable,  being  a  non¬ 
resident,  because  the  beet  authority  in  hymnol- 
ogy,  Julian’s  Dictionary,  had  made  the  same 
mistake,  even  though  the  article  on  W.  C. 
Bryant  in  that  book  was  prepared  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  contributor.  Mr.  Horder  is  excusable,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  Rev.  William  Bryant  has 
not  received  the  credit  that  is  due  him.  He  is 
fortunate  in  that  his  temper  seems  a  providen¬ 
tial  preparation  for  his  fate ;  but  I  should  like 
him  to  keep  the  temper  unspoiled,  and  yet  to  re¬ 
ceive  also  the  share  of  recognition  that  is  rightly 
his. 


BKVIVAI.  IN  CAUTHAOE,  NEW  YORK. 

A  series  of  evangelistic  services  was  recently 
held  here,  in  which  the  Presbyterian  and  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Congregational  Churches  united, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  of 
Great  Bend,  Indiana,  whereby  cold  hearts  have 
been  warmed,  backsliders  brought  back,  and 
scores  of  others  converted.  'At  the  very  first 
meeting  we  felt  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  interest  grew  and  deepened  day  by  day,  and 
the  last  was  better  than  the  first.  While  there 
has  been  nothing  startling  or  sensational,  the 
truth  has  been  preached  earnestly  and  tenderly 
to  audiences  that  filled  the  churches. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  remarkable  one.  We 
had  a  sunrise  prayer  meeting  to  which  hundreds 
came,  including  many  of  the  unconverted.  At 
eleven  the  evangelist  preached  a  sermon  on 
Christ  and  the  cross.  In  the  evening  there  was 
another  great  audience  present  To  many 
Christians  it  was  as  if  they  had  been  on  the- 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  town  before. 

Mr.  Morey  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  great 
tact  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  earnest  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  work,  whereby  he  wins  and  keeps  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  In  all  he  says  and  doe» 
he  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  pastors  and 
churches.  As  the  result  of  the  meetings  in 
Carthage,  thirty  have  joined  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  there  are  more  to  follow. 

J.  V.  S. 
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DOUBLE  OPPRESSION. 

History  repeats  itself  is  an  oft  repeated  and 
an  oft  proven  truism.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
fresh  illustration  of  it  in  this  much  distressed 
empire.  The  condition  of  things  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  years  with  ever  increasing  weight  in 
the  North,  until  it  became  unendurable  and 
ripened  into  a  state  of  unrest  and  irritation  be¬ 
tween  Kurds  and  Armenians  resulting  in  mas¬ 
sacre  and  devastation,  is  found  to-day  in  a  less 
advanced  stage  between  the  Arab  tribes  and  the 
villagers  of  northern  Syria. 

It  was  recently  my  lot  to  spend  some  days 
among  these  villages  and  everywhere  were  stories 
of  oppression  and  robbery  by  these  wandering 
“lords  of  the  desert.  ”  Sunday  evening  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  came  into  Mahardeh  and  quartered 
themselves  in  different  houses  demanding  enter¬ 
tainment  for  themselves  and  their  horses  and 
also  demanding  certain  articles  of  clothing 
which  were  at  once  produced.  Such  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  and  the  villagers  dare  not  refuse  any  de¬ 
mand.  All  these  expenses  are  met  by  the  village 
chief,  who  assesses  the  amount  as  a  special  tax 
on  the  village.  In  some  of  the  villages  this  'an¬ 
nual  expense  amounts  to  more  than  the  land 
tax  paid  to  the  Cfovemment,  and  it  is  increas¬ 
ing  !  One  of  our  brethren  told  me  that  a  friend 
of  his  among  these  Arabs  visited  him  and  said 
to  him,  “Habeeb,  thank  God;  yes,  1  say  thank 
God  for  the  present  state  of  affaire !  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  remains  as  at  present  it  will  not  be 
long  before  affairs  will  be  worse  yet.  In  broad 
daylight  two  Arabs  will  come  to  your  yard,  one 
of  them  will  aim  his  rifle  at  you  and  will  say  to 
his  comrade,  ‘Go  and  unfasten  the  mare,’  and 
while  you  stand  there  not  daring  to  move  or 
protest,  they  will  unfasten  your  mare  and  go 
away  in  perfect  safety.”  Such  is  the  prophecy 
of  one  of  their  own*  number,  and  the  signs  of 
the  times  endorse  hie  prediction.  We  ask  them 
why  they  do  not  resist,  and  the  anwser  is  that 
they  dare  not.  It  is  better  to  feed  them  than  to 
be  beaten  and  robbed  by  them.  I  said  :  “Why 
not  unite  from  several  villages  and  go  after  them 
and  punish  them  well?”  They  said,  “In  the 
first  place  the  several  villages  would  not  unite 
on  any  such  plan,  and  secondly,  we  could  not  get 
hold  of  them  as  they  have  no  fixed  place,  but 
wander  about.  Ihen  they  could  muster  probably 
a  thousand  well  mounted  men,  armed  with 
breach  loading  rifles,  while  we  have  but  poor 
muzzle  loading  guns.  And  if  by  chance  we 
killed  one  or  two  of  them,  our  village  would  be 
annihilated  in  lees  than  a  week.” 

Once  the  Government  was  stirred  to  send 
horsemen  in  search  of  these  Marauders.  They 
came  to  Mahardeh  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  quartered  themselves  on  the  village.  The 
chief  said  to  the  leader  of  the  soldiers:  “I  beg 
of  you  not  to  conje  near  us.  If  you  pretend  not 
to  know  where  to  find  these  men  I  will  mount 
and  ride  before  you  until  I  can  point  out  the 
place,  but  do  not  come  here  to  search.  If  I 
knew  the  worst  of  the  lot  was  here  I  would  not 
give  him  up  to  you,  but  would  hide  him  in 
my  own  house  so  that  you  should  not  catch  him 
because  I  know  if  you  caught  him  here  you 
would  take  him  a  short  distance  out  of  town, 
collect  twenty  dollars  from  him  and  turn  him 
loose,  and  within  two  days  he  would  come  back 
and  collect  forty  dollars  from  us!” 

The  evening  referred  to  above  these  Arabs  told 
the  villagers  that  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  of 
them  out  on  a  raid  to  settle  a  blood  feud  and 
that  whatever  came  in  their  way  either  going  or 
coming,  whether  belonging  to  friend  or  foe, 
would  be  plundered.  So  they  said,  let  no  one  go 
out  of  the  village  to-morrow  to  plough  or  to 
travel.  And  so  it  was,  for  the  next  day  not  a 
foot  moved  outside  of  town  and  no  ploughing 
was  done  for  two  days  at  least. 

In  going  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  I  found  one 
man  whose  head  was  badly  bruised  and  bleed¬ 
ing.  The  robbers  were  trying  to  take  hie  camel 


when  they  were  frightened  away  and  fled.  A 
few  minutes  later  I  found  a  party  of  cameleers 
who  had  been  robbed  by  these  same  men,  losing 
coats,  bags  and  money.  Later  I  found  a  stroll¬ 
ing  merchant  who  had  also  fared  badly  at  their 
hands  and  then  a  company  of  travelers  who  had 
been  abused  and  frightened  and  fired  upon. 
This  was  the  morning’s  work  of  only  two  men  ! 
Robbery  and  abuse  were  never  so  bold  as  in 
these  days  and  the  poor  people  have  no  one  to 
protect  them.  Ruin  or  revolt  must  be  the  out¬ 
come  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
whole  administration  of  affairs. 

W.  S.  Nelson. 

Tripoli,  Nov.  36, 1896. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ISABELLA  BIRD  BISHOP. 

New  York,  Dec.  14,  1896. 

My  dear  Evangelist. — I  am  sending  out  the 
following  letter  to  all  our  religious  papers  and 
at  such  a  time  that  they  will  be  able,  if  they 
are  willing,  to  publish  it  the  same  week.  It  is 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
travelers,  and  one  who  has  been  converted  to 
the  cause  of  missions  since  she  began  her  trav¬ 
els.  The  letter  is  exceedingly  pertinent  as  show¬ 
ing  that  one  who  was  at  the  beginning  not  spe. 
cially  biased  in  favor  of  missions,  instead  of  los¬ 
ing  her  faith  in  the  cause  by  what  she  has  seen 
(and  she  has  seen  more  of  missions  than  any 
other  traveler  that  I  know  of  in  the  last  fifty 
years),  has  become  a  most  earnest  advocate  of 
the  cause.  Her  various  publications  have  shown 
this  as  related  to  different  fields ;  and  now  comes 
this  missionary  appeal  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  I 
should  feel  guilty  if  I  did  not  do  all  in  my 
power  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  our  entire 
Church.  I  hope  that  the  fact  that  it  is  given 
to  all  our  papers  will  not  prevent  any  one  of  them 
from  aiding  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
this  most  effective  way,  and  so  hoping  that 
God  may  use  this  seed-sowing  to  bring  forth  a 
harvest  from  many  who  shall  desire  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Korea  by  proxy,  a  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  F.  F.  Ellinwood. 

Seoul,  Korea,  Nov.  3, 1896. 

My  dear  Dr.  Ellinwood  : — I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  kind  letter.  In  it  you  did  not 
mention  to  what  extent  you  had  been  able  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  earnest  petitioners  in 
Pyeng  Yang  for  further  instructors  to  be  sent. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  Church  on  which  you  de¬ 
pend  for  your  supplies  of  men  and  money  would 
have  been  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  news  of  the 
open  door  in  Western  Korea  that  it  would  have 
sent  not  only  two  men  but  four.  Therefore  it 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  on  going  on 
board  the  “Genkai  Maru,  ”  to  find  that  Mr. 
Whittemore  was  the  sole  result  of  the  earnest 
prayers  and  pleadings  of  Pyeng  Yang  one  year 
ago. 

I  came  to  Korea  a  fortnight  earlier  than  I  had 
intended  in  order  to  attend  the  Presbyterian 
annual  meeting,  and  I  am  very  thankful  that  I 
did  so,  for  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen  such  an 
earnest,  cheerful,  whole-hearted  body  of  men  and 
women,  with  so  completely  one  aim  in  view,  and 
so  much  harmony  as  to  the  way  of  carrying  it 
out.  The  difference  of  opinion  on  a  few  points 
which  did  emerge  only  accentuated  the  substan¬ 
tial  agreement. 

The  accounts  of  work,  especially  of  that  in 
Pyeng  Yang  district,  were  absorbingly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  harvest  so  far  has  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  which  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  spot  nearly  a 
year  ago.  The  hearts  of  all  present  burned 
within  them  as  w'e  heard  those  reports,  and  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  found  fitting  expression  in 
the  hearty  singing  of  thedoxology,  “Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  ’  ’ 

But  I  confess  that  I  feel  very  sad  about  the 
prospects  for  Korean  work  unless  the  Church 
awakes  to  a  sense  of  what  the  situation  really 
is.  I  have  no  special  interest  in  Korea  and  in 


the  three  years  of  travel  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
I  have  visited  over  one  hundred  mission  stations, 
and  am  not  conscious  of  having  felt  a  greater 
preliminary  interest  in  the  work  at  one  than  at 
another.  To  your  Board  the  needs  of  all  the 
stations  under  your  care  are  probably  equally 
present  and  claimant. 

But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  needs  of  Korea, 
or  rather  the  openings  in  Korea  have  come  to 
occupy  a  very  outstanding  place  in  my  thoughts 
and  I  should  not  be  justified  in  withholding  my 
view  of  them  from  your  Board. 

The  Pyeng  Yang  work  which  I  saw  last  win¬ 
ter  and  which  is  still  going  on  in  much  the 
same  way,  is  the  most  impressive  mission  work 
I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  shows 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  still  moves  on  the  earth, 
and  that  the  old  truths  of  sin,  judgment  to 
come,  of  the  Divine  justice  and  love,  of  the 
atonement,  and  of  the  necessity  for  holiness, 
have  the  same  power  as  in  the  apostolic  days,  to 
transform  the  lives  of  men.  What  I  saw  and 
heard  there  has  greatly  strengthened  my  own 
faith.  But  it  is  not  in  Pyeng  Yang  only,  but 
here  in  the  capital,  and  especially  through  the 
women’s  work,  of  which  Mrs.  Gifford  is  such 
a  noble  and  faithful  representative,  that  the  seed 
sown  so  long  in  tears  is  promising  to  yield  a 
harvest  if  the  reapers  come.  And  though  in 
lesser  degree,  there  are  signs  elsewhere  that  the 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  is  working. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  spent  a  year  in  Japan 
chiefly  in  traveling,  and  visited  missions  every¬ 
where.  The  Gospel  was  working  there.  There 
was  a  great  demand  there  as  at  Pyeng  Yang  for 
Christian  preaching,  and  there  was  a  great  hope 
that  if  the  teaching  were  provided  Japan  might 
be  on  its  w’ay  to  be  a  Christian  country.  So 
far  at  least  as  England  was  concerned,  the  ap¬ 
peals  for  men  sent  during  the  following  year 
were  not  responded  to.  The  door  which  was 
open  closed  again,  and  we  all  know  what  the 
present  state  of  Japan  as  regards  Christianity  isu 

Now  a  door  is  opened  wide  in  Korea— how 
wide  only  those  can  know  who  are  on  the  spot. 

Very  many  are  prepared  to  renounce  devil  wor¬ 
ship  and  to  worship  the  true  God  if  only  they 
are  taught  how ;  and  large  numbers  more  who 
have  heard  and  received  the  Gospel  are  earnestly 
craving  to  be  instructed  in  its  rules  of  holy 
living.  How  widely  the  desire  is  spread  and 
how  great  the  movement  is,  Mr,  Moffett  will 
tell  you  far  better  than  I  can.  I  dread  inde¬ 
scribably  that  unless  many  men  and  women  ex¬ 
perienced  in  winning  souls,  are  sent  speedily 
that  the  door,  which  the  Church  declines  to 
enter  will  close  again,  and  that  the  last  state  of 
Korea  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  missionaries  are  admirable  in  the 
training  of  the  Christians  to  self-help.  They 
are  helping  themselves  to  the  limit  of  their 
means.  Also  admirable  are  the  methods  used  for 
fitting  the  Koreans  to  carry  the  Gospel  intelli¬ 
gently  to  their  brethren.  This  work  alone  re¬ 
quires  four  times  the  number  of  men  already  in 
the  field  to  carry  it  on  1  Yet  on  it  perhaps  more 
than  on  any  other  agency,  hang  our  hopes  for 
the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  Korea. 
Truly  “a  great  door  and  effectual”  is  opened. 
I  sadly  ask,  is  it  to  close  again? 

Ere  this  reaches  you,  your  great  quadrennial 
cataclysm  will  be  over  and  business  men  will 
once  more  know  their  position.  Your  Church  is 
rich  in  the  silver  and  gold  which  are  the  Lord’s. 
The  abandonment  of  a  few  luxuries  on  the  part 
of  your  members  with  an  increase  in  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  might  mean  eternal  salvation  to 
many  in  Korea,  but  what  a  fearful  responsibil¬ 
ity  it  will  bo  if  the  door  closes!  At  Dr.  Guin¬ 
ness’  East  London  Missionary  Institute  there 
are  men  and  women  willing  to  come  to  Korea  if 
a  moderate  sustenance  be  provided.  The  money 
value  of  a  ring,  of  an  evening  dress,  of  a  caiqiet, 
of  a  sea  side  trip,  would  support  a  laborer  for  a 
year !  I  write  strongly,  I  dare  not  apologize.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  feel  strongly  by  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  in  Korea.  Yours  sincerely 
and  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Isabella  Bird  Bishop. 
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A  Mam’s  Value  to  Society.  Studies  in  Self- 
Culture  and  Character.  By  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis.  New  York:  Fleming H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany. 

Our  readers  have  been  so  favored  as  to  be  made 
well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hillis  in  the  last  few 
years.  They  know  his  brilliant  style  and  they 
know,  too,  that  it  is  brilliant  not  by  ornamenta¬ 
tion  laid  on,  but  by  the  shining  thought  within. 
Dr.  Hillic’s  mind  is  very  alert,  he  sees  things 
in  their  relations,  and  it  is  the  impact  of 
thought  on  life  that  so  often  strikes  fire  in  his 
pages. 

The  waste  that  goes  on  all  around  us  in  ma¬ 
terial  things,  waste  of  timber  by  forest  hres  and 
the  woodman’s  axe,  of  fuel  by  imperfect  meth¬ 
ods  of  preserving  hoat,  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
by  the  impossibility  of  utilizing  all  Ihe  fertil¬ 
izer  put  upon  it,  of  labor  and  raw  material 
everywhere,  of  human  life  in  war  and  by  wrong 
habits  and  modes  of  life,  these  patent  facts, 
“man’s  evident  failure  to  make  the  most  out  of 
his  material  life,’’  have  suggested  to  our  author 
“a  study  of  the  elements  in  each  citizen  that 
make  him  of  value  to  his  age  and  community.’’ 
Such  a  study  is  well  worth  making  if  only  to 
put  before  the  mind  of  society  such  facts  as 
stand  first  by  way  of  illustration  in  Dr.  Hillis’s 
work;  that  the  average  man’s  value  being  esti¬ 
mated  by  statisticians  at  9600  a  year,  “the  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  through  the  non-productivity  of  20,  - 
000  drunkards  is  equal  to  one  Chicago  fire,  in¬ 
volving  two  hundred  millions.’’  The  waste 
through  drunkards,  paupers,  thieves,  tramps  is 
something  portentous  and  may  well  occupy  the 
minds  of  men  not  interested  in  temperance  or 
reform.  But  these  facts  are  here  only  by  way  of 
illustration.  It  is  the  finer,  subtler,  more  dread¬ 
ful  loss  which  society  suffers  in  the  failure  of 
good  men  to  make  the  most  of  their  powers  and 
to  develop  always  their  best  powers,  the  actual 
“elements  of  worth  in  the  individual,’’  which 
occupies  our  author.  The  value  of  this  book  is 
that  its  writer  knows  how  to  estimate  values,  and 
to  commend  his  judgments  to  his  readers.  The 
element  of  persuasion  in  these  pages  is  very 
strong.  And  it  is  not  a  light  thing  in  these 
days  when  the  practical  takes  precedence,  things 
being  deemed  worth  while  for  what  may  be  got 
out  of  them,  it  is  not  a  light  thing  to  have  the 
value  of  ideals  vindicated,  the  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  shaping  conduct  manifested,  the  duty  of 
right  thinking  made  as  clear  as  that  of  right 
acting,  and  the  minds  of  men  lifted  up  from  the 
muck  rake  and  shown  that  radiation  is  better 
than  acquisition,  that  to  shine  like  a  good  deed 
in  a  naughty  world  is  the  best  service  a  man 
can  render  hie  generation. 

American  Presbyterianism  in  its  development 
and  growth.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia:  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication.  1896.  50 

cents  net. 

Ihese  are  the  days  of  condensation,  and  the 
present  volume  is  a  result  of  this  process.  The 
title  might  belong  to  a  large  book  or  even  to  a 
series  of  them,  but  the  author’s  aim  was  to 
present  some  of  the  salient  facts  in  compendious 
form.  The  result  is  that,  though  useful  for  refer¬ 
ence,  the  story  lacks  warmth  and  geniality  of  de¬ 
lineation  and  is  too  nearly  a  catalogue  of  facts  or  a 
skeleton  of  a  history  to  attract  the  general  reader. 

The  author’s  expressed  aim  was  to  make  a 
“thesaurus  for  permanent  reference,’’  “a  vade 
mecum  for  convenient  use.’’  To  a  large  extent 
he  has  succeeded,  but  the  ordinary  reader  who 
uses  the  book  in  this  way  needs  also  fuller 
statements,  and  the  author  will  render  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  next  edition  by  providing  references 
to  other  books  to  make  the  work  of  investigation 
easier,  and  also  an  index  to  this.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  full  table  of  con¬ 


tents  and  the  paragraph  arrangement  render  the 
index  less  indispensable.  The  work  would  also 
have  been  made  more  complete  by  the  use  of  the 
tables  published  in  tne  census  of  1890  and  in 
Carroll’s  “Religious ^Forces*  ofj  the  United 
States.’’  The  Pennsyivanian^^portion  of  the 
church  is  selected  for  special  presentation  as 
being  a  “good  type  ot  me  tuiiy-developed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.’’  and  it  is  described  with 
great  detail.  The  account  of  "the  growth  of  the 
denomination  is  highly  interesting  and  encour¬ 
aging,  and  it  will  doubtless  stimulate  Presby¬ 
terian  readers.  If  it  stimulates  them  to  go  more 
deeply  into  the  study  of  their  own  Church  his¬ 
tory,  Dr.  Patterson  will  have  received  the  re¬ 
ward  he  most  strongly  desires." 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  Bj  Augustus  J.  C. 

Hare.  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  Dodd, 

Mead  and  Company.  1896.  95. 

The  lovely,  refined  and  cultivated  circle,  the 
center  of  which  for  more  than  one  generation 
was  Hurstmonceaux  Rectory,  is  almost  as  famil¬ 
iar  to  readers  of  literature  as  their  own  house¬ 
hold  circle.  Mr.  Hare  has  been  a  great  writer 
of  biography  and  the  people  whom  he  knew  were 
all  worth  writing  about,  either  by  reason  of 
social  or  ecclesiastical  position  or  literary 
achievement,  or  all  three.  The  Life  of  Baroness 
Bunsen  and  the  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life  (the 
story  of  A.  J.  C.  Hare’s  adoptive  mother),  give 
charming  pictures  of  this  society.  The  present 
volumes  are  not  so  pleasant,  for  the  little  Augus¬ 
tus  had  many  trials  of  his  own,  it  appears,  many 
strong  aversions  as  well  as  affections,  and  he 
writes  of  his  early  trials  with  a  bitterness  which 
may  be  just,  but  is  not  always  pleasant.  The 
glimpse  of  English  methods  of  bringing  up  chil¬ 
dren  sixty  years  ago  is  interesting,  and  if  Mr. 
Hare’s  experience  may  be  supposed  to  be  typi¬ 
cal,  is  enough  to  make  all  children  of  the  present 
day  fervently  give  thanks  that  their  advent  upon 
the  stage  of  history  did  not  date  in  18.34.  Surely 
that  was  a  refinement  of  cruelty  by  which  a  little 
boy  of  six  was  taught  to  mortify  the  fiesh  by  be¬ 
ing  first  regaled  on  unctuous  description  of 
“the  most  delicious  puddings,’’  and  then  seeing 
them  placed  before  him  at  table  only  to  be 
snatched  away,  and  finally,  with  injury  piled 
on  injury,  being  packed  off  to  carry  the  delicious 
pudding  to  the  poor !  This  was  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Hare’s  notion  of  discipline.  One  hardly 
wonders  that  the  fretfulness  of  which  his  elders 
accuse  him  in  their  confidential  letters  written 
in  his  childhood,  appears  to  have  lasted  until 
the  writing  of  these  pages. 

But  they  are  very  delightful — fretfulness,  harsh 
judgments,  little  vanities  and  all.  Mr.  Hare  has 
always  had  a  rare  sense  for  the  interesting,  and 
prolix  though  they  may  be,  these  volumes  are  very 
interesting.  It  is  interesting,  for  example,  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  fiuid  nature  (as  Matthew 
Arnold  would  say)  of  the  English  language; 
when  we  learn  that  so  highly  cultivated  a  man 
as  Julius  Hare,  with  the  blood  of  all  the  best 
families  in  England  in  his  veins,  used  to  say, 
“Obleege  me  by  passing  the  cowcumber, ’’ and 
that  “Grannie”  Leycester,  the  beautiful  and  in¬ 
telligent,  who  had  been  taught  to  read  (and  pre¬ 
sumably  to  pronounce)  by  the  great  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  herself,  “used  to  talk  of  chaney  (china) 
laylocks  (lilacs)  and  gould  (gold),  of  things  be¬ 
ing  ‘plagney  dear,’  or  ‘plagney  bad.’  ” 

The  most  beautiful  thing  in  Hare’s  life  was 
his  devotion  to  his  mother,  the  aunt  and  god¬ 
mother  who  adopted  him  in  his  unloved  baby¬ 
hood  ;  an  affection  not  in  the  least  modified  by 
his  austere  training,  and  always  as  sincere  as 
the  animosity  which  he  seems  always  to  have 
felt  toward  his  own  mother,  who  was  so  coldly 
willing  to  give  him  up.  The  self -revelation  of 
the  man  is  very  artless,  and  though  life  is  almost 
too  short  for  reading  two  octavo  volumes  about 
anybody,  the  number  of  really  interesting  peo¬ 
ple  who  crowd  these  pages  seem  to  make  the 
book  worth  while. 


Lyrics  op  Lowly  Life.  By  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  D. 
Howells.  New  York :  Dodd.  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1896.  91.25. 

!|I.We  would  echo  Mr.  Howells’s  words  of  strong 
appreciation  of  these  poems  for  their  own  quality 
aside  from  the  fact  that  their  author  is  a  black 
man,  that  his^arents  were  slaves,  and  that  most 
of  'the  poems  were  written  w£ii?he  was  pursuing 
his  calling  as  elevator  boy.  And  we  agree  with 
Mr?  Howells,  tooT  in'rec^fnizing  thTim^rtance  of 
the  fact  that  here  at  last  for  the  first  time  a  full 
blooded  negro  (which  Dumas  and  Pushkin  were 
not)  has  won  for  himself  a  name  in  literature. 
Most  of  all  we  agree  with  him  in  finding  in 
these  poems  a  definite  gain  for  culture ;  a  dis¬ 
tinct  quality  belonging  to  race  which  can  by  no 
possibility  be  found  in  the  writings  of  a  white 
man,  and  which  by  so  much  enlarges  the  sphere 
of  human  utterance.  There  are  poems  here 
that  touch  the  heart  with  more  than  their 
melody,  more  than  their  sentiment;  they  have 
the  significance  and  beauty  of  a  revelation. 
It  will  be  loss  indeed  if  the  black  race  come 
short  as  a  race  of  the  power  of  self-expression 
and  of  race  expression  which  is  Mr.  Dunbar’s 
gift.  _ 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  novel  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  the 
strong  point  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  His  theme  is 
the  analysis  of  moods  and  impressions ;  the 
story  of  that  undercurrent  of  emotion  that  is 
.the  price  we  pay  for  the  ultra  refinement  of  our 
modern  life.  For  this  delineation  he  found  his 
happiest  medium  in  the  long  short  story.  Daisy 
Miller,  and  The  Real  Thing  exhibit  his  art  at 
its  best.  It  is  not,  however,  in  form  chiefiy 
that  The  Other  House  fails.  Like  all  this  au¬ 
thor’s  larger  novels,  it  is  intensely  wearisome. 
There  is  too  much  subtlety  and  too  little  action 
for  the  purposes  of  extended  narration.  But 
its  failures  are  not  altogether  of  a  negative  kind, 
nor  is  its  only  offense  against  art.  The  situa¬ 
tion  depicted  is  not  only  impossible  but  out¬ 
rageous.  That  it  is  enveloped  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  matchless  delicacies  and  sophistica¬ 
tions  only  makes  it  the  more  unpardonable. 
We  are  introduced  into  a  house  over  which  is 
brooding  the  Shadow  of  Death.  There  is  a 
young  wife  who  exacts  from  her  husband,  as  a 
final  pledge,  a  promise  not  to  marry  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  time  of  their  child.  There  is  the 
handsome  and  fascinating  young  husband,  with 
whom  two  young  women  are  already  in  love  be¬ 
fore  the  wife  is  in  her  grave.  The  development 
of  these  rival  passions,  and  the  ghastly  tragedy 
to  which  they  lead,  are  more  appropriate  themes, 
one  would  suppose,  for  the  boards  of  the  second 
rate  theatre  than  for  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.  (Macmillan.  91.50.) 

The  Mastery  of  Books,  by  Harry  Lyman  Koop- 
man,  is  addressed  principally  to  young  readers. 
The  inexperienced  freshman,  before  whom  the 
college  library  looms  formidable— a  very  Hill 
Difficulty  which  he  hardly  dares  assail — will  find 
the  book  of  immense  practical  value.  Such 
topics  as  How  Much  to  Read,  What  to  Read  and 
How  to  Read,  are  treated  simply  and  clearly  and 
with  admirable  common  sense;  there  are  use¬ 
ful  hints  on  the  use  of  libraries  and  reference 
books;  a  chapter  on  Note  taking  and  Memory 
will  clear  up  a  score  of  doubts  and  difficulties  in 
regard  to  individual  methods  of  classification. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  the  college 
freshman  is  not  the  only  student  who  stands  in 
need  of  suggestion  as  to  the  Mastery  of  Boolis. 
Mr.  Koopman’s  scholarly  and  admirable  little 
book  will  appeal  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 
(American  Book  Company.  90  cents. ) 

Under  the  title  of  The  Relation  of  Literature 
to  Life,  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  gath¬ 
ered  together  a  number  of  essays,  of  which  all 
but  the  first  have  appeared  before  in  the  pages 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Century.  The  excep¬ 
tion,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  in- 
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tended  “not  only  to  show -the  close  relation  of 
literature  to  ordinary  life,  but  its  eminent  posi¬ 
tion  in  life,  and  its  saving  power  in  lives  which 
do  not  suspect  its  influence  or  value.”  The 
theme  is  rich  in  suggestiveness,  and  is  worked 
out  with  all  the  dignity  and  charm  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  smoothly  flowing  style. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  severe  a  criticism  to  say 
that  there  is  in  these  essays  a  good  deal  of  style 
and  form  and  finish  to  the  square  inch  of  solid 
thought.  Yet  the  thought  is  there,  for  all  that, 
and  is  presented  with  a  perfection  of  manner 
that  goes  far  to  atone  for  the  thinness  of  the 
solution.  (Harper.) 

Sermons  by  Bishop  Brooks  are  always  new, 
they  strike  so  true  to  life.  The  eighth  series  is 
entitled.  New  Starts  in  Life  and  Other  Sermons. 
One  sentence  from  the  close  of  the  title  dis¬ 
course  strikes  the  keynote  of  all  the  good  Bish¬ 
op's  teachings  for  the  young — and  this  bqok  is 
especially  for  young  men  and  women.  “I  wish 
that  something  1  have  said  to-day  might  make 
you  feel  how  noble  and  rich  the  opening  of  any 
life  becomes  when  at  the  very  gate  it  comes  to 
agreement  with  God.”  This  is  precisely  what 
Bishop  Brooks  always  made  those  feel  to  whom 
he  spoke.  (Dutton.  81.75.) 

A  book  by  Washington  Irving,  published  by 
another  firm  than  the  Putnams,  seems  like  the 
removal  of  ancient  landmarks.  In  fact  it  is 
simply  an  intimation  that  time  is  passing,  we 
are  growing  old,  copyrights  are  expiring.  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  has  made  a  profession  of  illus^ 
trations,  drawn  on  the  spot,  for  The  Alhambra, 
and  Mrs.  Pennell  has  written  an  introduction. 
The  volume  makes  a  delightful  gift  book,  though 
some  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  drawings  exaggerate  his 
qualities  to  defects,  dangerously  suggesting  the 
wanderings  of  an  ink-bedaubed  fly.  (Macmillan. 
82.) 

One  is  inclined,  on  general  principles,  to  jeer 
at  the  Book  of  Etiquette.  Too  often  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  ;  moreover,  the  very  idea  of  manners — or 
manner — learned  from  a  printed  page  and  super- 
added  to  the  personal  outfit  as  a  kind  of  extrane¬ 
ous  adornment  has  in  it  an  element  distinctly 
ridiculous.  There  are,  nevertheless,  many  de¬ 
tails  of  social  observance  which  are  mutable  as 
the  shape  of  one’s  tie  or  the  width  of  one’s  hat- 
brim.  W’ith  such  trivialities.  The  Complete 
Bachelor  deals  in  a  spirit  of  admirable  good 
sense.  The  book  will  be  especially  useful  to 
bachelors  to  whom  the  social  amenities  are  an 
occasional  indulgence  rather  than  a  habit.  (Ap¬ 
pleton.  81.25.) 

Fortune-telling  with  cards  is  a  pastime  old  as 
the  hills,  and  never  fully  outgrown.  A  charm¬ 
ing  little  volume  lately  prepared  by  E.  Irenmus 
Stevenson  is  The  Square  of  Seven,  a  modern 
resetting  of  an  ancient  system  of  cartomancy. 
The  history  of  the  game,  dating  back  to  George 
II.,  is  delightfully  told  in  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Stevenson.  It  is  a  quaint  story  and  a  quaint 
and  curious  mystery.  Doubtless,  in  addition  to 
its  value  as  a  literary  curio,  it  will  afford  much 
amusement  to  modem  devotees  of  the  gentle  art 
of  divination.  (Harper.  81.50.) 

With  the  publication  of  Volume  III.  of  The 
Principles  of  Sociology,  the  Synthetic  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  complete.  Thirty-six 
years  ago  the  great  work  was  planned,  which  is 
finished  now  in  the  writer’s  old  age.  Seldom, 
indeed,  is  a  dream  of  youth  so  perfectly  real¬ 
ized  !  It  is  with  a  sense  of  inspiration  that  one 
contemplates  this  crown  and  fulfillment  of  the 
labor  of  a  life  time.  (Appleton.  82.00.) 

Guessing  charades  is  something  more  than 
a  charming  pastime;  it  is  the  best  kind  of  men¬ 
tal  stimulus,  exercising  at  once  the  patience  and 
ingenuity,  and  polishing  up  the  wits  of  those 
who  are  courageous  enough  to  go  in  for  it.  9€ 
Charades  will  furnish  amusement  for  many 
pleasant  winter  evenings,  and  will  alleivate  the 
miseries  of  many  a  summer  picnic.  We  cordially 


commend  the  little  book  to  our  readers.  (Lam 
son  Wolffe  and  Company. ) 

That  “the  great  truths  taught  about  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  ‘farewlel  discourse,’  recorded  by 
John,  are  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  exemplified 
and  illuminated  in  actual  history,”  is  the  vi¬ 
tally  important  fact  of  that  book.  In  The  Acts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  examines 
“the  active  mission  and  ministry  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  the  Divine  Paraclete  as  set  forth  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  with  his  well  known 
richness  of  color  and  glowing  enthusiasm.  The 
little  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
A.  T.  Gordon,  so  long  intimately  associated  with 
Dr.  Pierson  at  Northfield,  and  whose  influence 
upon  his  thought  was  so  deep.  (Revell.  75 
cents. ) 

The  objectof  a  little  book  called  Matter,  Force 
and  Spirit,  is  to  present  the  scientific  evidence 
of  a  supreme  intelligence.  The  type  of  argu- 
mnet  is  akin  to  that  used  by  Drummond  in  his 
Natural  Law.  The  [author  proceeds  by  specula¬ 
tive  processes  from  known  scientific  effects  to 
unknown  probable  causes.  His  conclusion  is: 
The  religion  of  science  is  a  religion  of  God. 
(Putnam.  81.  (X).) 

A  Virginia  Cavalier  is  a  spirited  story  of 
Colonial  days  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  It  deals 
with  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  Readers  who  know  of  old  the  vivacity 
and  skill  of  Miss  Seawell  as  a  story-teller  will 
be  prepared  to  welcome  her  new  novel  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  (Harper.  81.  (X).) 

In  his  introduction  to  the  story  of  Nephele, 
Francis  William  Bourdillon  frankly  utters  a 
plea  for  the  supernatural,  and  a  protest  against 
our  nineteenth  century  civilization  with  its  in¬ 
capacity  for  belief  in  ghosts.  The  story,  deal¬ 
ing  as  it  does  in  essences'and  intangibilities,  is 
full  of  music,  mystery  and  charm.  (New  Am¬ 
sterdam  Book  Company. ) 

A  very  handy  and  therefore  welcome  little  vol¬ 
ume  is  A  Greek  English  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament,  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Thomas 
Sheldon  Green,  M.A.  If  the  paper  covers  were 
but  flexible  leather  it  would  be  invaluable  for 
the  reader  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  who 
wants  his  lexicon  always  at  hand,  so  small,  com¬ 
pact  and  convenient  is  the  little  volume.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  H.  Thayer  of  Harvard  adds  an  inter¬ 
esting  supplement,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Hastings  a 
preface.  (H.  L.  Hastings,  Boston.  50  cents. ) 

The  type  of  a  collection  of  recitations  and 
selections  for  public  reading,  compiled  by  Lillian 
M.  Heath,  is  fairly  illustrated  by  its  title  of 
Platform  Pearls.  These  gems  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  temperance  workers  and  other  reform¬ 
ers.  The  appropriateness  of  the  various  ex¬ 
tracts  is  beyond  question ;  but  a  more  lurid  and 
hysterical  collection  of  sentiments  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Ihe  old  tract  has  gone  out — not  but  that  it  is 
still  doing  noble  work  in  pioneering,  but  that 
its  sphere  has  changed ;  and  the  new  tract  has 
come  in,  or  will  have  done  so  when  it  has  ceased 
to  call  itself  by  the  abominable  name  of  book¬ 
let.  There  are  half  a  dozen  of  them  on  our 
table.  One  of  them,  God's  Box,  a  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  episode,  by  Mabel  Nelson  Thurston, 
ought  to  ^  in  the  hands  of  every  Christian  who 
is  pleading  hard  times  as  an  excuse  for  dimin 
ished  gifts  to  the  Boards.  In  the  same  ^neral 
style  is  Expectation  Comer,  by  E.  S.  Elliot, 
well  known  by  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  issued  in*  England,  and  very  many 
in  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  tracts. 
The  Rev.  John  Gilbert  Blue,  the  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Waukesha,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  preached  a  sermon  last  summer  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Citizenship.  It  deserves  the  wide  influ¬ 
ence  its  present  tract  form  will  give  it.  Mr. 
Blue  sees  danger  to  the  nation  in  neglect  of 
the  Sabbath,  in  strong  drink,  and  in  the  blind 
partisanship  which  leads  men  to  ignore  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  sake  of  party.  This  is  not  new,  but 
it  is  so  well  put  as  to  appear  not  only  new  but 
important  to  the  readers  of  this  tract.  The  best 


of  it  is,  however,  that  the  author  does  not  stop 
at  indicating  danger,  he  shows  the  way  to 
safety.  He  shows  Christian  Citizenship  to  be 
a  definite  as  well  as  a  potent  thing.  Seven 
definite  aims  of  Christian  Citizenship  are  briefly 
formulated  in  words  that  will  stick  in  the  mem¬ 
ory.  The  sermon  was  preached  with  a  view  to  the 
election,  but  it  has  permanent  value.  (Revell. ) 

- If  You  Think  Christ  will  Take  Me  is  the 

story  of  a  conversion  by  Dr.  George  F.  Pente¬ 
cost,  admirably  calculated  to  bring  light  to  the 
good  children  of  pious  parents  who  feel  no  spe¬ 
cial  call  to  take  an  open  stand  for  Christ. 

(Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company. ) - A  Spiritual 

Election  ;  Christ  or  Barabbas  is  by  President 
Stryker  of  Hamilton  Collie,  being  a  sermon 

f reached  in  Brooklyn  one  Sunday  last  summer, 
t  has  all  his  clear,  terse  way  of  putting  im¬ 
portant  truth.  It  ought  to  be  circulated  by  the 
thousand  and  may  be  had  in  quantity  for  one- 
cent  each.  (Cut  Gems  Publishing  Company, 
Troy. ) 

Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  is  well  known  for  her 
gift  for  Sunday-school  work  and  her  interest  in 
the  temperance  cause.  Both  are  united  in 
A  Tour  Around  the  World  Among  the  Ternwr- 
ance  Brownies,  in  which  she  combines  black 
board  illustrations  with  temperance  talks  for 
schools  and  Sunday-schools.  The  unique  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  little  tract  is  the  amount  of  actual 
information  about  the  state  of  things  all  over 
the  world,  from  the  point  of  view  of  temperance, 
given  in  animated  narrative.  (National  Tem¬ 
perance  Society.  10  cents. ) - Why  I  am  a 

Christian,  by  William  Wilberforce  Newton,  is 
resented  in  neat  pocket  size  with  cover.  ( Whita- 

er. ) - How  to  See  the  Point  and  Place  it,  is  the 

first  of  a  series  of  tracts  on  practical  subjecte  by 
John  G.  Scott.  This  one  explains  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  punctuation.  (154  West  Thirty-fifth 
street. ) 

In  the  January  Bookman  begins  a  serial  story 
by  Henry  Seton  Merriam,  entitled  In  Kedar’s 
Tents.  Mr.  Merriam  is  a  young  writer  whose 
Russian  story.  The  Sowers,  was  full  of  promi^, 
and  excellent  performance  as  well.  A  long  list 
of  first  rate  writers  are  announced  as  to  contribute 
to  the  Bookman  during  the  coming  year. 

The  editors  of  The  Century  have  arrayed  for 
a  number  of  articles  by  Lieutenant  (jeneral 
Schofield,  throwing  new  light  on  some  famous 
events  in  American  history.  The  first  will  tell 
of  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  Napoleon’s  withdrawal  from 
Mexico. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  arranged  with 
Mrs.  Rorer  for  the  cessation  of  her  magazine. 
Household  News.  In  future  Mrs.  Rorer  will 
have  charge  of  the  domestic  department  of  the 
Journal. 

A  dainty  and  convenient  pocket  manual  is  The 
Presbyterian  Handbook  for  1897.  In  its  well 
printed  pages  it  gives  facts  respecting  the  his¬ 
tory,  statistics,  theological  seminaries,  mission¬ 
ary  and  benevolent  boards  and  other  such  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  together  with 
daily  Bible  readings,  Sunday-school  lessons  and 
prayer  meeting  topics  for  1897.  Its  price  is 
only  five  cents,  with  special  rates  when  sold  in 
quantities.  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia. ) 

The  Congregational  ist  Handbook  for  1897  is 
similar  to  issues  of  former  years,  a  very  conve¬ 
nient  little  book  of  reference  for  the  subject 
which  it  covers,  being  a  vest  pocket  size  tract, 
and  full  of  information. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Solomon  Crow’s  Christmas 
Pockets;  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Compaq:  English  Syno¬ 
nyms  and  Autonyms;  James  C.  Fernald. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Books  and  their  Makers 
during  the  Middie  Ages.  Volume  II.;  George  Ha¬ 
ven  Putnam. - The  Incas;  Telford  Groesback. - 

Abraham  Lincoln;  Lyman  Whitney  Allen. 

The  International  Society:  A  Library  of  the 
World’s  Best  Literature.  Volumes  I.,  II. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society:  Messages 
of  To  day  to  Men  of  To-morrow;  George  C.  Lorimer. 

American  Book  Company:  Elementary  Meteor- 
ol(^y;  Frank  Waldo. - Racine’s  IphigAnie;  Benja¬ 

min  Dnryea  Woodward. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company:  The  English  Lan¬ 
guage  and  its  Grammar;  Irene  M.  Mead. 


PEBIODICAlLS. 

For  December:  Political  Science  Quarterly. 

For  January:  Missionary  Review;  Harper's;  Pall 
Mall;  Atlantic;  Centunr;  Scribner;  St.  Nicholas; 
Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Littell;  Writer;  Little  Men 
and  Women;  Defender;  Homiletic  Review;  Month; 
Home  Missionary;  International  Journal  of  Ethics: 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;  Architecture  and 
Building;  Cambrian. 
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•«  LEFT-HANDED.” 

JL  ’Sermon  preached  In  the  Market  Square  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Germantown,  Pa.,  by  the  Pastor, 
Rer.  T.  McBride  Nichols,  Deo.  13,  1896. 

Ehud  the  son  of  Oera,  a  Benjamite,  a  man 
ieft-handed. — Judges  3:15. 

Ehud  was  not  the  only  left-handed  man  in 
Israel.  Ihere  were  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  others  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  alone. 
And  these  seven  hundred  were  a  picked  com¬ 
pany,  who  in  spite  of  this  physical  peculiarity, 
or  perhaps  because  of  it,  proved  their  value 
when  the  battle  raged.  Compared  with  the 
right-handed  warriors  they  were  of  course  an 
insignificant  minority,  yet  they  had  their  place 
■and  tilled  it.  It  may  even  be  that  they  were 
ridiculed  by  the  rest  of  the  army  now  and  then, 
not  because  they  dropped  stitches  in  their  work, 
but  because  they  handled  their  knitting  in  so 
unusual  a  way.  Nevertheless,  when  that  chosen 
band  went  out,  slings  in  hand,  the  results  of 
their  shooting,  whether  exhibited  on  the  bat¬ 
tered  surface  of  some  temporary  target,  or  on 
the  bruised  bodies  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  were 
above  criticism.  They  could  sling  within  an 
hair’s  breadth  every  time.  So  far  then  as  they 
were  singled  out  for  good  natured  bantering, 
the  jests  at  their  expense  derived  point  not  from 
the  poor  quality  of  their  markmanship,  but 
from  the  left-handed  way  in  which  they  went 
about  it.  And  this  was  noticeable  only  because 
the  right  handed  men  were  in  the  great  major¬ 
ity.  Had  the  situation  been  reversed,  had  the 
few  been  dextrous  and  the  many  sinistrous,  the 
laugh  would  have  been  on  the  other  side.  But 
as  the  case  stood,  those  brave  and  capable  Ben- 
jamites  were  hopelessly  outnumbered.  There¬ 
fore  they  were  odd. 

This  is  so  to-day.  Left -handedness  may  be 
observed,  but  so  seldom  as  to  seem  singular. 
We  do  not  run  up  against  it  often  enough  to 
get  used  to  it.  We  feel  inclined  to  smile  when 
a  man  gesticulates,  or  throws  a  ball,  or  holds  a 
pen,  or  offers  us  the  grasp  of  friendship  with 
the  left  hand.  We  are  surprised  almost  to 
laughter,  that  what  would  be  so  awkward  for  us, 
is  a  habit  which  fits  him  like  a  glove.  And  we 
have  this  sense  of  incongruity,  not  because  his 
penmanship,  for  example,  is  illegible,  for  he 
writes  as  well  as  we  do;  but  because  he  does’not 
hold  his  pen  as  most  men  hold  it. 

Using  this  fact  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
practical  observation  in  a  wider  way,  we  may 
say  that  the  left-handed  man  is  one  who  devi¬ 
ates  from  the  rule ;  who  takes  hold  of  thoughts 
and  things  in  an  irregular  way ;  who  works  on 
the  off  side.  He  is  the  unusual  man  ;  belongs 
in  a  class  by  himself.  His  peculiar  gifts  segre¬ 
gate  him.  He  has  ideas  and  methods  of  his 
own,  self- invented  and  for  purely  personal  use. 
His  unconventionalities  take  us  at  unawares. 
He  does  not  model  himself  after  the  crowd. 
Style  means  nothing  to  him.  He  is  his  own 
fashion  plate. 

His  mental  habits  are  eccentric.  To  solve  a 
problem,  he  discards  the  ordinary  rules  and 
leaps  to  the  result,  or  plods  toward  it,  by  a 
method  all  his  own.  He  arrives  at  conclusions, 
not  by  the  customary  road,  and  sometimes  not 
at  customary  conclusions.  You  cannot  calculate 
his  orbit.  He  is  the  comet,  the  meteor  of  the 
social  system.  No  known  process  of  social 
mathematics  will  furnish  his  equation.  When 
you  think  you  have  him  reduced  to  definite, 
terms  and  fixed  relations,  he  fiies  off  on  an  un¬ 
expected  tangent.  When  the  ballots  are  called 
for,  he  may  vote  your  way,  but  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  has  seen  the  truth  from  an  angle 
not  at  all  your  own.  If  he  agrees  with  you  at 
last,  it  is  because  he  disagreed  with  you  at 
first.  Nor  does  all  this  seem  out  of  the  way  to 
him.  He  is  not  trying  to  be  odd.  He  is  built 
that  way  and  is  simply  following  his  bent.  His 
conduct  is  as  natural  for  him  as  your  conduct  is 
for  you. 


I  But  while  these  matters  are  facts  of  observa- 
I  tion  in  ordinary  affairs,  and  we  might  gather 
up  from  our  experience  a  host  of  instances, 
curious  and  mayhap  entertaining,  too;  it  is 
more  in  line  with  our  purpose  to  illustrate  this 
tendency  from  the  religious  life.  Religiously 
speaking  there  are  left  handed  men. 

Note  this  truth  with  reference  to  opinion.  As 
certain  men  are  so  constructed  mentally,  that 
their  views  on  other  subjects  diverge  seriously 
from  the  views  of  the  majority,  so  as  we  might 
expect,  their  ideas  on  religion  are  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  accepted  interpretations.  We  will 
allow  that  these  men  are  good  Christians.  So 
far  as  two  or  three  cardinal  doctrines  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  not  sound.  They  believe 
heartily  in  the  cross.  The  Son  of  Qod  is  their 
personal  Saviour.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  their 
teacher.  The  Bible  is  their  rule  of  life.  No  one 
questions  their  piety.  No  one  would  deny  them 
an  inheritance  with  the  saints.  Christ  is  pre¬ 
paring  as  good  a  place  for  them  as  for  us. 
They  are  sincere,  earnest,  consecrated.  But 
mentally  they  are  warped  with  respect  to  the 
great  body  of  religious  truth.  Warped,  that  is, 
from  our  stand  point.  Very  likely  from  their 
stand-point  we  are  warped.  You  will  have 
heard  no  doubt,  of  the  child  who  was  picked  up 
crying  in  the  street.  Some  one  asked  him, 
“Are  you  lost,  little  boy?’’  Indignantly  he 
answered,  “No,  but  mother  is.’’  A  great  deal 
depends,  you  see,  on  the  point  of  view.  Yet 
these  persons  will  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the 
creeds.  They  are  in  partial  agreement  with 
most,  but  in  total  agreement  with  none. 

Calvinism  does  not  suit  them  in  either  its 
harsher  or  its  milder  form.  The  scheme  of 
Arminius  is  not  to  their  taste.  They  do  not 
feel  at  home  in  any  denomination.  Hence  the 
multiplication  and  sub-division  of  religious 
sects. 

Neither  can  they  be  altogether  comfortable  in 
any  local  organization.  No  separate  church  is 
equipped  and  regulated  just  to  their  fancy. 
You  may  not  find  their  names  on  the  rolls  of 
any  ecclesiastical  enterprise. 

Doctrinally  then,  they  are  heretics.  Ortho¬ 
doxy  is  correct  opinion ;  and  the  Church  has 
always  held  that  the  majority  must  determine 
the  truth.  Which  is  perhaps  the  only  possible 
working  hypothesis,  but  which  may  occasion¬ 
ally  bear  a  little  hard  upon  the  truth.  So  that 
orthodoxy  means  nowadays,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  the  opinion  of  the  crowd.  Therefore 
these  peculiar  friends  of  ours,  these  left  handed 
thinkers,  are  certainly  heretics.  They  could 
not  stand  trial  in  Presbytery.  Any  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  court  would  eject  them  without  delay.  It  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  if 
adherence  to  our  doctrinal  standards  should  be 
rigidly  required  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  as  it  is  of  our  officers,  our  rolls  would  ex¬ 
perience  a  shrinkage  of  more  than  several  per 
cent. 

So,  too,  this  tendency  may  be  seen  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Oospel.  The  theological 
seminary  has  its  department  of  homiletics,  in 
which  the  budding  clergymen  are  taught  to  bud 
by  rule.  Much  is  said  of  the  theory  of  preach¬ 
ing,  and  helpful  hints  are  given  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  sermon;  how  to  dig  the 
meaning  from  a  text  without  spoiling  the  text, 
how  to  lay  the  foundations,  square  the  timbers 
and  paint  the  cupola  of  the  discourse.  Much 
as  the  young  architect  studies  the  principles 
involved  in  building.  And  the  great  majority 
of  young  ministers,  like  the  great  majority  of 
young  architects  are  minutely  faithful  to  the 
pattern.  If  you  know  anything  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  minister’s  side  of  the  fence,  you 
can  surmise  with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  the 
moment  the  text  is  announced,  what  the  treat¬ 
ment  will  be.  Probably  an  introduction  describ¬ 
ing  the  historical  setting  of  the  text ;  then  an 
explanation  of  the  truth  involved ;  then  three 


general  divisions  of  the  subject  matter  and  then 
a  more  or  lees  practical  wind  up  with  either  a 
verse  of  Scripture  or  a  stanza  from  the  poets  to 
clinch  the  nail. 

But  occasisnally  a  preacher  strikes  out  and 
makes  hie  own  rules.  Either  he  was  never  in 
the  rut  or  something  has  jogged  him  out  of  it, 
and  he  permits  himself  to  discuss  the  subject 
under  four  heads  or  five,  or  it  may  be  only  two. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  not  hide  bound  by  the  homi¬ 
letic  traditions  of  the  schools. 

Like  the  two  young  men,  Eldad  and  Medad, 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  who,  while 
the  elders  were  prophesying  round  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  suddenly  experienced  the  impulse  and 
feeling  qualified,  began  to  prophesy  not  in  the 
tabernacle  but  in  the  camp,  which  was  contrary 
to  precedent  and  called  forth  a  vigorous  rebuke 
from  Joshua.  But  Moses  said,  “Let  them  alone. 
I  wish  all  of  you  young  men  were  equally  en¬ 
dowed.  ’’ 

So  from  our  theological  schools  go  men  from 
time  to  time  who  do  not  prophesy  according  to 
copy  or  precedent.  And  if  these  have  any  brain 
behind  their  peculiarities,  you  will  hear  of 
them  later  on.  They  make  a  stir.  Their  chur¬ 
ches  are  crowded.  They  are  marked  men  in  the 
ministry.  To  be  sure  they  are  heretics,  homi- 
letically  considered ;  or,  to  use  a  more  common 
expression,  they  are  sensationalists,  the  which 
term  may  be  employed  in  a  bad  and  in  a  good 
sense,  too.  Pulpit  sensationalism  is  out  of  or¬ 
der,  if  by  that  we  mean  methods  which  degrade 
the  Gospel  and  bring  shame  upon  the  house  of 
Qod;  but  not  at  all  bad,  if  by  it  we  mean  origi¬ 
nality,  brilliancy,  unusualism,  not  in  doctrine, 
but  in  ways  of  presenting  and  enforcing  truth. 

And  when  we  speak  of  Christian  activity, 
much  the  same  may  be  said.  There  are  left- 
handed  workmen  in  the  kingdom.  Said  John 
one  day,  “Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils 
in  Thy  name  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he 
followeth  not  us.’’  But  Christ  replied,  “If  the 
devils  actually  come  out,  do  not  trouble  your¬ 
self,  for  he  is  doing  My  work. ’’  And  for  any¬ 
thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that  left-handed 
man  kept  right  on  eradicating  diabolism.  We 
encounter  such  well  meaning  persons  now,  who 
seem  to  be  serving  Christ,  but  who  will  not 
train  in  our  company. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Presbyterianism,  we 
might  say  that  other  den>>minations  are  left- 
handed.  Anyway  they  un  not  wear  our  uniform 
or  quite  keep  step  with  us.  They  differ  in 
creed,  in  government  or  in  operation ;  and  though 
they  are  reaching  toward  the  same  results,  and 
are  apparently  achieving  them,  we  sometimes 
catch  ourselves  giving  them  but  a  hesitant  and 
qualified  approval. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  a  left  handed  organi¬ 
zation.  Does  not  go  about  the  gathering  of  con¬ 
verts  in  the  ordinary  way.  Doctrine  has  small 
place  in  the  preaching.  The  sacraments  no 
place  in  administration.  Consequently,  criti¬ 
cisms  of  this  work  are  frequent.  We  deprecate 
the  need  of  such  an  auxiliary.  We  wish  that 
the  church  was  ambidextrous,  reaching  out  with 
equal  facility  on  the  left  hand  and  on  the  right, 
drawing  in  the  poor  and  the  outcast  as  well  as 
the  respectable  and  the  rich.  But  who  will  deny 
that  the  Salvation  Army  reaches,  though  in  a 
left-handed  manner,  many  whom  the  church 
does  not  reach  at  all? 

Christ  was  a  left-handed  teacher  from  the 
Jweish  standpoint.  He  followed  not  with  the 
rabbis.  His  synagogue  was  the  street  comer, 
the  field,  the  sea  side.  He  paid  small  heed  to 
tradition.  Did  not  interpret  Scripture  as  the 
authorities  were  wont.  “Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time.  An  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto 
you.  Resist  not  evil.’’  He  cut  loose  from  the 
conventionalities  of  Judaism,  and  his  boldness 
brought  him  to  the  cross. 

And  in  our  churches  there  are  those  whose 
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ChristiaD  life  is  startlingly  peculiar,  to  our 
mode  of  thinking.  They  seem  to  grow  in  grace, 
but  their  methods  of  self-cultivation  are  odd  to 
a  degree.  What  does  for  them  would  not  an¬ 
swer  at  all  for  us,  and  if  we  were  to  follow  out 
their  plane  of  work  we  would  accomplish  nothing. 
Yet,  somehow  we  would  miss  them,  should  they 

go- 

Now  in  regard  to  this  state  of  affaire,  it  is 
safe  to  make  a  few  general  remarks.  Usually 
it  is  not  a  man’s  fault  that  he  is  left-handed. 
Some  do  cultivate  singularities  of  thought, 
speech,  dress,  manner,  method,  for  the  sole 
sake  of  being  odd.  They  like  to  be  stared  at. 
Cunspicuity  is  their  meat  and  drink.  With  such 
we  have  no  sympathy.  But  as  a  rule,  a  man 
is  left-handed  because  he  cannot  help  it  He 
did  not  choose  to  be  different  from  others.  He 
was  bom  that  way.  Very  possibly,  he  would 
like  to  be  right-handed,  for  it  is  scarcely  pleas¬ 
ant  to  be  the  only  white  one  in  a  flock  of  black 
birds,  or  the  only  bh  ~k  one  among  a  lot  of 
sheep.  Yet  being  co.  -^titutionally  so  disposed 
he  views  the  case  philosophically  and  has  set¬ 
tled  down.  Instead  of  trying  to  change  the  lot 
which  is  his  by  providential  arrangement,  he 
puts  on  the  most  smiling  face  he  can.  And  so 
much  does  he  shrink  from  his  enforced  conspic¬ 
uousness,  so  slightly  does  he  glory  in  his  in- 
flrmity,  that  he  begs  you  to  notice  him  as  little 
as  may  be,  and  to  go  ibout  your  business  while 
he  attends  to  his. 

Criticism  of  such  a  man  is,  therefore,  beside 
the  mark.  We  may  pity  him  if  we  care  to, 
though  he  does  not  ask  it,  but  And  fault  with 
him  we  must  not.  Certainly,  when  results  are 
bad,  they  are  open  to  criticism  if  our  own  skirts 
be  clean,  but  how  dare  we  criticize  one’s  meth¬ 
ods,  when  they  are  the  only  methods  possible 
for  him,  and  when  by  them  he  is  doing  good? 
There  is  a  tendency  to  think  that  only  the  cus¬ 
tomary  and  the  conventional  are  correct.  We 
are  too  sure  that  because  we  are  in  the  majority, 
our  way  is  the  only  right  way.  We  must  learn 
to  allow  for  different  points  of  view.  You  can¬ 
not  run  all  men  in  the  same  mould  like  tin  sol¬ 
diers.  They  are  bound  to  have  divergent  views 
on  any  topic  worth  discussing.  Make  a  little 
room  for  the  man  who  has  modelled  himself  after 
a  pattern  differing  from  yours.  Individuality  is 
the  charm  of  society,  as  “variety  is  the  spice  of 
life.’’  Withhold  your  quips  at  the  expense  of 
the  left-handed  man.  He  is  as  God  made  him. 
Let  him  alone. 

For  after  all,  the  great  question  is  not  about 
methods  but  about  results.  We  would  not  by 
any  means  imply  that  we  are  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  That  is  to  juggle  with  the 
Decalogue.  But  when  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  moral  quality  of  the  method,  why  should  we 
rail  at  our  friend  when  his  left-handedness 
works  out  quite  as  efficaciously  in  practice  as 
does  our  right-handedness?  Has  not  the  Saviour 
said,  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,’’  and 
may  we  not  legitimately  apply  that  principle  as 
well  to  opinions  and  methods,  as  to  men?  What 
is  a  man  but  a  bundle  of  opinions,  issuing  in 
methods  of  varying  kinds? 

Suppose  our  friend  is  somewhat  heretical  in 
hie  creed.  He  does  not  hold  to  all  the  views  of 
which  we  in  our  orthodoxy  make  boast.  What 
then,  is  the  object  of  creed?  Anything  else  than 
character?  We  believe,  not  for  the  sake  of  be¬ 
lieving,  but  in  order  to  the  better  living.  We 
want  right  opinion,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  we  may  habituate  ourselves  to  right  con¬ 
duct.  The  creed  which  does  not  result  in  life, 
is  a  cold,  dead  thing,  no  matter  how  accurately 
it  may  be  adjusted  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God.  Give  me  the  man  who  lives  like  Christ 
but  cannot  tell  you  how,  cannot  formulate  hie 
creed,  in  preference  to  him  who  writes  his  name 
prominently  at  the  foot  of  some  elaborate  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  proclaims  loudly  hie  belief 
therein,  yet  does  not  suffer  it  to  shape  his  life. 


If  the  heart  is  right,  conduct  will  be  correct, 
though  the  head  may  be  a  trifle  askew.  More 
than  that!  If  the  heart  be  right,  the  head  can¬ 
not  be  far  astray,  for  such  heresies  of  opinion  as 
do  not  mar  the  development  of  the  Christ  life  in 
a  man,  are  minor  heresies  at  most,  and  we  can 
afford  to  disregard  them.  If  the  heart  is  .'ight, 
we  shall  be  right  all  through,  so  far  as  essentials 
go. 

So  in  Christian  work.  We  should  ask,  not 
what  is  the  shape  and  complexion  of  a  man’s 
effort,  but  how  does  his  effort  eventuate?  Satis¬ 
factorily?  Nobly?  Then  why  find  fault?  It  is 
not  primarily  a  question  as  to  the  kind  of  bait 
you  use,  but  as  to  the 'number  of  fish  you  catch. 
Not  methods  but  results.  If  one  is  being  mani¬ 
festly  used  of  God,  though  in  an  unusual  man¬ 
ner,  shall  I  stand  in  the  way  of  God  or  criticise 
his  successful  workman?  Perhaps  our  friend 
cannot  pull  well  in  the  harness  which  fits  the 
average  man,  just  as  some  are  constructed  so 
abnormally  that  they  must  always  have  their 
clothes  made  to  order.  But  if  he  has  a  harness 
of  his  own,  why  need  I  count  the  straps  with 
critical  zeal,  or  look  askance  at  the  pattern  of 
the  head  stall?  Is  he  hitched  to  the  wagon? 
That  is  the  point.  Is  he  drawing  his  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  load?  The  truth  is  that 
God  is  great  enough  to  use  the  left-handed  man, 
and  there  is  room  for  him  in  the  church,  unless 
his  left-handedness  makes  him  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help. 

You  see  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  be  as 
skillful  in  his  way  as  we  are  in  ours.  Surely  no 
right-handed  man  in  all  Israel  could  sling  closer 
to  the  mark  than  those  seven  hundred  left- 
handed  Benjaminites.  Others  may  have  had  the 
hair-breadth  as  their  standard,  but  no  one  could 
have  had  a  higher.  The  seven  hundred  were 
perfect.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  left- 
handed  watch,  that  is,  one  which  winds  from 
right  to  left  and  not  from  left  to  right. 

I  cannot  say  how  it  came  to  be  left-handed, 
but  I  know  that  in  twenty  years  it  has  been 
carried  by  four  different  men,  and  no  right- 
handed  watch  can  give  it  points  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  time. 

Perhaps  if  we  look  into  it,  we  will  discover 
that  Christ’s  left-handed  workmen  are  not  so 
useless  after  all.  They  may  finish  their  tasks 
quite  as  quickly  and  as  neatly  as  we  finish 
ours.  The  outcome  of  their  peculiar  effort  may 
be  quite  as  substantial  an  addition  to  the  per¬ 
manent  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  any¬ 
thing  which  we  have  been  allowed  to  do.  If  so, 
criticism  is  beside  the  mark.  Equally  are  all 
attempts  on  our  part  to  reform  the  left-handed 
Christian,  and  make  him  like  ourselves. 

A  candidate  for  a  position  on  one  of  our  col¬ 
lege  foot  ball  teams  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
coachers  and  shown  the  orthodox  methods  of 
filling  the  place. 

But  he  was  an  original  genius,  and  could 
neither  kick  nor  run  in  the  traditional  way. 
After  the  coachers  had  nearly  spoiled  him,  they 
told  him  to  go  ahead  after  hie  own  ideas,  and  he 
developed  brilliantly.  It  is  dangerous  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  one’s  natural  tendencies  when  they  are 
working  well  in  practice.  Let  the  left-handed 
Christian  be.  You  might  make  him  incapable 
with  both  hands.  The  fact  is  that  he  is  a  good 
sort  of  man  to  have  around.  His  left-handed¬ 
ness  may  be  advantageous  to  the  church.  There 
is  a  freshness,  an  originality  about  him  which 
stir  us  up,  as  yeast  the  dough ;  which  keep  us 
awake  and  suggest  to  us  from  time  to  time,  new, 
and  possibly  better,  ways. 

And  then,  certain  kinds  of  effort  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  made  by  one  who  works  on  the  off  side. 
Ehud  took  Eglon  by  surprise,  because  he  drew 
his  dagger  left-handedly.  A  right-handed  man 
might  not  have  been  able  to  dispatch  so  sud¬ 
denly  and  so  quietly,  the  oppressor  of  Israel. 
When  a  base  ball  team  has  a  batting  streak, 
the  opposing  side  work  in  a  left-handed  pitcher 


to  puzzle  the  batsmen.  Some  sinners  resist  our 
right  handed  appeals.  Send  the  left- handed  man 
after  them.  They  are  not  prepared  for  an  attack 
on  the  off  side  and  may  succumb.  If  obstacles 
defy  you,  summon  to  your  aid  the  brother  who 
will  undertake  their  removal  in  an  unconven¬ 
tional  manner.  If  the  rock  will  not  yield  to 
the  pick  axe,  call  them  an  with  dynamite,  p.lbeit 
only  the  pick-axe  may  have  been  prescribed  for 
rock  in  the  treatises  on  the  subject.  When  the 
horse  pays  no  attention  to  the  whip  applied  in 
the  ordinary  way,  touch  him  lightly  on  the  left 
flank,  and  see  him  go.  We  may  know  this,  that 
if  God  has  placed  a  left-handed  Christian  in 
the  church,  he  has  something  for  him  to  do, 
some  specific  task  for  which  the  right-handed 
man  is  unequipped. 

Perhaps  he  serves^his  purpose  as  an  example  to 
others  in  respect  to  zeal.  Ehud  was  a  daring 
fellow.  Possibly  no  right-handed  Israelite  was 
willing  to  undertake  this  necessary  assassina¬ 
tion.  Ehud  stepped  into  the  gap  and  said,  like 
Esther,  “If  I  perish,  I  perish,  but  any  way  I 
go.’’  “So  Moab  was  subdued  under  the  hand 
of  Israel,  and  the  land  had  rest  four  score 
years.’’  And  if,  in' the  church,  some  are  doing 
noble  work  for  God,  though  by  methods  wh.ch 
we  cannot  adopt;  if  they  are  filling  otherwise 
unoccupied  space  in* the  kingdom,  though  they 
may  fill  it  facing  East  when  we  would  prefer  to 
see  them  facing  West,  we  shall  do  better  to  emu¬ 
late  their  zeal  than' to  criticise  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  displayed. 

There  was  once  an  uneducated  brother  whose 
prayers  in  public  were  not  according  to  the  ac¬ 
cepted  rule.  Yet  he  prayed  to2  edification,  and 
was  always  ready. 

The  important_consideration  is  to  do  our  best, 
and  the  hand  we  use,  whether  right  or  left,  is 
not  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  renewed  heart 
and  the  consecrated  spirit,  which  set  the  hand 
at  work.  Each  of  us^has  his  special  talent. 
The  methods  which  fit  that  talent  most  accu¬ 
rately,  are  the  methods  for  us  each  to  use. 

The  main  question  is.  Are  we  doing  wMth  our 
might  whatsoever  our  hand,  our  right  hand  or 
our  left  hand,  finds  to  do? 

THE  DAY-SPRING  EROM  ON  HIGH. 

Around  Christmas  time,  if  ever  in  the  year, 
our  hearts  are  tender  and  impressionable.  The 
New  Year  is  yet  before  us  with  all  its  uncertain¬ 
ties.  We  are  for  the  moment  called  to  rejoice 
in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  in  giving  His 
Son  to  die  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  to  enter 
into  the  children’s  joy  in  remembrance  of  Hie 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  which  testifies  to  us  so 
fully  of  “the  tender  mercyfof  our  God,  whereby 
the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.’’ 

Thankful  for  the  many^ mercies  of  the  past, 
and  especially  for  those  of  the  year  now  closing, 
it  should  be  our  earnest  and  grateful  resolve  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of'good  news  more  faithfully 
in  days  to  come,  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  our 
lives,  than  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  hitherto. 
Such  a  resolve  implies,  one  would  suppose,  a 
hearty  and  sincere  examination  of  the  spirit  and 
method  in  which  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  at 
the  first.  From  the  beginning  of  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  we  find  the  call  uniformly  in  this  order: 
“Repent,  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentance.’’  Can  we  alter  in  the  slightest 
the  Scripture  method  of  calling  men  from  sin  to 
holiness? 

Let  us  be  faithful  stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God,  preaching  a  complete,  and  not  a 
fragmentary  Gospel  1  Remembering  the  joyful 
and  the  solemn  circumstances  upon  which  the 
words  were  pronounced  by  the  risen  Saviour,  let 
us  see  to  it  that  we  treasure  with  loyal  affection 
the  comprehensive  utterance  of  His  that  “re¬ 
pentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations.’’ 
Have  we  not  here  the  kernel  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ?  Dare  we  substitute  some  other  “mes¬ 
sage’’  in  the  place  of  this  divine  one?  X. 
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The  Observer  of  St.  Louis,  though  yielding 
“to  none  in  loyalty  to  or  admiration  of  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  doctrines,”  yet  strongly 
favors  “The  Plan  of  Cooperation”  approved  by 
its  General  Assembly,  and  which  counsels  its 
people  who  remove  to  places  where  no  Cumber¬ 
land  Church  exists  to  unite  with  such  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  as  they  may  find,  “for  the  time 
being.”  Holding  that  no  competent  judge  can 
deny  that  the  drift  of  Presbyterian  thought  is 
toward  Cumberland  Presbyterianism  and  that 
“the  Presbyterian  world  is  moving  along  linos 
laid  down  by  our  fathers  nearly  a  century  ago,  ” 
our  contemporary  continues : 

Those  who  oppose  this  plan  would  commit  the 
^eat  folly  of  telling  young  men  and  women  who 
find  their  way  into  our  crowded  cities  that  un¬ 
less  they  can  find  a  church  of  their  own  they 
should  either  take  steps  to  build  one  or  else  live 
by  themselves.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  cruel  to 
tamper  with  the  immortal  interests  of  young 
souls  in  this  way.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  is  generally  people  with  slender  means 
who  migrate.  There  is  no  greater  waste  of 
Christian  influence  and  usefulness  than  for 
Christian  men  and  women  to  withhold  their 
help  in  great,  wicked,  corrupt  cities.  How 
much  better  that  they  shou'd  “for  the  time 
being”  cast  their  lot  with  the  people  of  God 
who  are  trying  to  save  souls. 

There  is  really  more  reason  for  cooperation  in 
the  large  communities  than  in  the  small  ones. 
In  a  city  like  New  York  or  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
the  Christian  element  is  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  non-Christian,  and  shall  we  instruct  our 

Kle  who  happen  to  move  into  such  places  to 
up  their  pious  hands  and  say  wo  cannot  join 
you  in  your  efforts  to  save  the  perishing?  If 
the  Plan  of  Cooperation  adopted  by  our  last 
Assembly  is  carried  out  it  will  benefit  our  church 
as  much  or  more  than  any  other.  Our  churches 
in  Chicago  have  benefit^  largely  by  this  plan. 
Some  of  their  very  best  and  most  useful  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  members  were  once  Presbyterians. 
Here  in  St.  Louis  we  are  receiving  almost  as 
many  Presbyterians  by  letter  as  we  are  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterians.  Some  of  the  most  loyal 
members  of  the  Lucas  avenue  congregation  came 
to  us  by  letter  from  other  Presbyterian  churches. 
In  Kansas  City  forty  or  fifty  members  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  were  once 
Presbyterians.  In  large  cities  people  ordinarily 
join  churches  that  are  convenient  to  them.  But 
few  people  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  go 
eight  or  ten  miles  in  a  city  to  find  a  church  of 
their  own  denomination  when  there  is  one  at 
their  door,  which  they  can  hardly  tell  from 
their  own.  It  would  be  wrong  for  them  to  do 
so,  because  they  are  so  sorely  needed  in  their 
own  neighborhoods.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing 
if  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  had  a 
congregation  in  every  city  in  the  land,  but  as 
we  nave  not  and  are  not  likely  to  have  in  a  gen¬ 
eration  to  come,  let  us  show  ourselves  liberal  by 
joining  hands  with  our  kindred. 

Our  Cumberland  brethren  will  be  received 
with  hearty  welcome,  we  are  sure,  by  any  of  our 
churches  at  whose  door  they  knock,  North  or 
South. 


The  Outlook  refers  to  the  action  of  New  York’s 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  eagerly  voting  a  fuel-gas 
company  the  right  to  lay  “competing”  mains, 
and  then  hastily  recalling  the  proceeding  a  day 
or  two  later,  before  it  had  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Mayor : 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  recall  was  the 
prevalence  of  charges  that  the  ordinance  had 
been  passed  by  corrupt  'means,  and  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  city  had  been  betrayed.  To  our 
minds,  the  charges  of  corruption  were  brought 
upon  insufficient  evidence ;  but  the  evidence  that 
the  public  interests  had  not  been  guarded  was 
•verwhelming.  There  was  no  provision  in  the 
ordinance  for  the  sale  of  the  rranchise  to  the 
highest  bidder,  none  that  any  considerable 
part  of  the  city  would  be  supplied  with  fuel- 
gas  within  a  decade,  and  none  for  the  limitation 
of  the  franchise  so  that  future  generations 
should  get  the  benefit  of  future  improvements  in 
the  production  of  gas.  All  these  things  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mayor  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing,  and  a  veto  would  surely  have  fol¬ 


lowed  had  not  the  ordinance  been  withdrawn  be¬ 
fore  the  hearing  closed.  These  points,  more¬ 
over,  were  not  the  only  ones  brought  out.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Good  Government  Clubs,  tne 
Social  Reform  Club,  and  others  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  rate  at  which  the  new  company 
proposed  to  supply  fuel-gas  was  the  same  at 
which  smaller  American  cities  were  now  sup¬ 
plied  with  gas  for  lighting  as  well  as  fuel. 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  Wheeling,  West  Va.,  were 
already  supplied  with  gas  for  all  purposes  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  thousand,  and  relief  from 
the  exorbitant  rate  of  fl.25  now  charged  in  New 
York  was  to  be  sought  by  the  Cleveland  plan  of 
legal  reduction  of  rates  or  the  Wheeling  plan  of 
public  ownership  of  gas-works.  There  was  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  the  city  should  not  again  re 
sort  to  the  discredited  method  of  reducing  rates 
by  chartering  another  company  to  lay  another 
worse  than  useless  line  of  mains.  The  strength 
of  the  public  sentiment  manifested  in  favor  of 
legislative  reduction  of  unreasonable  rates,  and 
still  more  the  strength  of  public  sentiment  mani¬ 
fested  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  munici¬ 
pal  monopolies,  was  a  most  gratifying  result  of 
the  episode. 

The  Standard,  our  able  Baptist  contemporary 
of  Chicago,  thus  refers  to  the  latest  scheme  of 
missionary  visitation,  the  world  around : 

A  plan  has  been  suggested  by  the  editor  of 
Our  Day  for  the  awakening  of  the  Christian 
world  to  the  needs  of  missions  by  a  “round-the 
world  expedition  of  inquiry”  in  1899.  The 
proposition  is  to  form  a  company  of  experts, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  evangelical 
churches,  of  the  religious  press,  and  of  the 
young  people’s  organizations,  who  should  travel 
round  the  world  on  the  same  ship  and  secure  the 
opinions  of  prominent  statesmen  and  rulers  on 
missions,  observe  the  result  of  missionary  labors 
and  report  to  the  churches  at  home ;  then  to 
have  a  jubilee  year  in  1900  making  a  special 
effort  for  the  missionary  cause.  We  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  an  expedition  to  determine  the  results 
of  missions  or  the  opinions  of  prominent  men 
about  them.  The  Christian  church  already 
knows  enough  to  inspire  it  to  its  highest  activ¬ 
ity.  The  opinions  of  “the  kings,  the  queens, 
the  statesmen,  the  scholar”  on  missions  are  not 
worth  any  more  than  the  opinions  of  any  other 
uninformed  persons.  The  plans  for  “world 
conquest,”  which  might  be  formulated  by  a 
party  of  preachers  and  editors  who  should  visit 
all  mission  fields  within  the  brief  space  of  a 
year  would  be  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  have  spent  their  lives  trying  to 
find  out  how  to  evangelize  fL  few  hundred  square 
miles  with  which  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  trip  would  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  members  of  the  party ;  but  as  to  any 
material  benefit  to  the  cause  of  missions,  it 
would  be  practically  useless.  You  can  sit  in 
your  own  library  and  make  the  tour  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Mabie,  Dr.  Tolman  and  the  writers  in  The 
Standard  and  the  missionary  magazines.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  send  out 
spies  to  find  out  whether  the  sons  of  Anak  are 
stronger  than  the  children  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  is  not  one  of  the  church 
papers  of  its  denomination  that  is  “Down  on 
Evangelists.”  It  greatly  favors  them  as  apos¬ 
tolic  and  authorized  agents  of  the  Church: 

Judging  from  what  appears  in  some  of  our 
Lutheran  and  other  exchangee,  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  are  some  people  who  have  so  far 
forgotten  the  work  of  the  Old  Testament  proph¬ 
ets,  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  the  evangelism 
of  the  apostles,  as  to  array  themselves  wholly 
against  evangelistic  services.  They  want  no  un¬ 
authorized  evangelists,  even  though  these  men 
should  be  above  suspicion  and  reproach.  They 
are  opposed  to  any  ordained  minister  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  evangelistic  work,  and  are 
also  unfavorable  to  evangelistic  efforts  in  the 
congregation  conducted  by  the  pastor  himself. 
They  oppose  all  preaching  which  calls  upon  the 
adult  sinner  to  repent  and  accept  of  Christ,  even 
though  the  meetings  are  orderly,  quiet  and  sol¬ 
emn  as  a  funeral,  and  the  methods  are  thor¬ 
oughly  scriptural.  Such  declarations  only  show 
that  when  a  man  ceases  to  be  evangelistic,  he 
ceases  to  be  evangelical. 

John  the  Baptist  b^an,  continued  and  ended 
his  ministry  by  calling  upon  Israel,  sabring, 
“Repent  ye:  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.”  Jesus  began  his  ministry  saying,  “The 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye,  and 
believe  the  Gospel.”  When  He  sent  forth  His 


disciples  by  two  and  two,  “they  went  out  and 
preached  that  men  should  repent.  ”  .\ftor  the 
Master  had  been  crucified,  Peter  stood  upon  the 
day  of  Pentecost  and  cried,  saying,  “Repent  ye 
therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may 
be  blotted  out.”  Paul  went  up  and  down 
through  the  world  declaring  with  thrilling  fer¬ 
vor  that  “God  commandeth  all  men  everywhere 
to  repent.  ” 

We  think  these  are  pretty  safe  guides  to  fol¬ 
low,  even  though  John  was  beheaded,  Christ 
was  crucified,  the  disciples  were  despised,  Peter 
was  stoned,  and  Paul  probably  suffered  martw- 
dom.  God-sent  evangelists  have  never  had  a 
very  good  time  of  it  in  this  world,  and  probably 
never  will.  Nevertheless,  “the  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  say.  Come.  Let  him  that  heareth  say. 
Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely. ’ ’ 


The  Independent  says : 

The  adverse  action  ot  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  last  week,  on  resolutions  criticising  our 
Federal  and  State  Courts  of  Appeal  and  propos¬ 
ing  that  constitutional  amendments  be  adopted 
to  restrict  their  functions,  is  quite  significant. 
The  purport  of  these  resolutions  was  that  the 
courts  do  not  keep  to  their  functions  of  ex¬ 
pounding  and  administering  the  law  as  they  find 
it,  but  make  law  by  their  decisions;  and  that 
legislation  adopted  by  the  lawmaking  body 
should  be  accepted  without  question  by  the 
courts.  The  vote  against  these  resolutions  was 
more  than  two  to  one.  This  is  another  proof 
that  while  our  workingmen  may  believe  that  the 
action  of  the  Federal  courts  in  condemning  and 
imprisoning  Debs,  on  contempt  proceedings, 
without  trial  by  jury,  was  a  dangerous  exercise 
of  the  judicial  power,  they  have  respect  for  our 
courts  and  only  seek  a  remedy  for  what  they  re- 
ard  as  abuses.  They  are  not  a  lawless  element ; 
ut  they  have  a  keen  sense  for  injustice,  and 
it  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  our  courts 
do  not  often  carry  the  power  of  injunction  too 
far.  Our  workingmen  are  not  anarchistic.  It 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  hold  them  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  ravings  of  a  few  fanatics,  who  are 
enemies  of  all  law  and  order.  The  resolutions 
referred  to  failed  because  it  was  believed  that 
they  would  be  interpreted  as  a  grave  reflection 
on  our  courts. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  says  that  no  one  can 
echo  more  heartily  than  the  Jew  the  motto  that 
is  inseparable  from  the  Christmas  season.  It 
proceeds  to  sjiecify : 

“Peace  on  earth !”  Why,  that  is  a  distinctly 
rabbinical  precept.  “Be  of  the  disciples  of 
Aaron,”  so  runs  the  olden  saying,  “loving 
peace  and  pursuing  peace.” 

“Good  will  to  men!”  Surely  the  rabbis  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thought  in  the  words:  “Receive  all 
men  kindly.”  To  evince  good-will  to  mankind 
is  to  secure  good-will  from  the  Maker. 

These  are  the  mottoes  of  Judaism — of  that 
early  rabbinical  phase  in  which  Christianity’s 
founder  was  educated,  and  of  which  his  wor¬ 
shippers  were  to  become  so  violent  foes.  The 
religion  which  laid  the  greatest  possible  empha¬ 
sis  on  peace  and  kindliness  was  to  exercise  long- 
continued  war  and  persecution  !  Did  ever  gentle 
dove  show  such  sharp  talons? 

The  times  change.  The  bettor  elements  in  a 
creed  reassert  themselves.  The  trend  of  thought 
to-day  among  our  Christian  brethren  of  any 
culture  and  enlightenment  is  against  bigotry 
and  hatred  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  They 
are  realizing  that  humanity  is  larger  than  any 
special  creed,  and  they  hail  the  growth  of  jus¬ 
tice,  not  toleration,  the  spread  of  peace  and 
kindly  cooperation  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

There  is  progress  all  along  the  line.  Shall  we 
deny  that  the  Jew,  too,  has  advanced,  haa 
thrown  off  some  of  his  superfluous  coat-oLmail 
and  mingles  more  freely  with  his  neighbors, 
whatever  their  church  may  be?  He  recognizes 
the  differences  in  the  environment  and  adapts 
himself  and  his  creea  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

The  outpouring  of  kindliness  at  Christmas 
time  should  not  be  limited  to  the  poor  or  the 
family  circle.  Let  our  Christian  friends  evince 
sympathy  and  charity  and  justice  to  those  who 
differ  from  them  in  doctrine  but  not  in  ethics. 
If  Christmas  is  still  maintained  to  nourish 
harsh  opinions  against  the  Jew,  if  the  whole 
tradition  is  preserved  but  to  influence  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  foster  hereditary  prejudices,  what  a 
caricature  on  the  peace  and  good-will  which 
form  its  shining  text  through  the  ages  I 
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IHE  TRAINING  OP  PETER  AND  JOHN. 
From  thb  Choice  of  the  Twelve  to  the  Night 
IN  Gethsemane. 

Matt.  xiv.  24-33 ;  xvi.  16-23 ;  Mark  x.  28  40 ;  Luke 
ix.  49-56;  John  xiii.  5-26  and  Scattered 
References. 

Golden  Text. — If  any  man  would  come  after 
Me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  Me.— Matt  xvi.  24, 

The  period  covered  by  this  lesson,  according 
to  the  best  chronology,  is  the  years  28-30  A.D. 
During  this  period,  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  these  two  apostles,  Peter  and  John, 
were  almost  as  constantly  with  their  Lord  and 
Master  as  children  with  their  mother,  and  were 
under  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  training. 
It  is  probable  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  take 
into  account  in  reading  the  Gospels,  that  the 
words  and  acts  of  Jesus  were  in  many,  if  not 
most  cases  said  and  done  with  a  direct  view  to 
the  training  of  the  Twelve  and  only  incidentally 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Not  that  there  was 
unreality  in  the  beneficent  works  of  Christ,  as  if 
they  were  not  the  direct  and  almost  inevitable 
outcome  of  His  heart  of  love.  When  he  healed 
the  sick  and  cast  out  demons  it  was  surely  an 
act  of  love  to  them  who  were  diseased  and 
possessed;  but  the  very  scarcity  of  His  miracles, 
in  comparison  with  the  great  sum  of  suffering 
around  Him,  proves  that  he  had  some  deeper 
motive  than  personal  sympathy.  What  that 
motive  primarily  was  we  know,  to  attract  the 
Attention  of  men  and  so  bring  them  to  inquire 
into  His  character  and  claim.  But  a  careful 
study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  its  historic  order 
shows  that  it  was  only  during  the  early  part  of 
Hie  ministry  that  ‘‘signs”  of  this  nature  were 
profusely  given.  Having  performed  a  sufiBicient 
number  of  miracles  to  attract  this  attention  and 
give  the  impulse  to  this  study,  miracles  almost 
eease.  and  teaching  takes  their  place,  while  dur 
ing  the  latter  part  of  His  life  until  its  approach¬ 
ing  close  even  public  teaching  nearly  ceases,  and 
the  Lord’s  undivided  attention  is  given  to  the 
training  of  the  Twelve. 

Among  the  Twelve  it  soon  becomes  evident  that 
three  were  distinguished  by  Jesus  as  particu¬ 
larly  likely  to  repay  special  instruction.  These 
three  were  Peter,  James  and  John.  The  career 
of  James  was  early  cut  short  (Acts  xii.  2)  but 
Peter  and  John  were  spared  to  give  ample  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  their  Master  in  choosing  them, 
unpromising  material  as  they  at  first  appeared, 
to  be  the  pillars  (Gal.  ii.  9)  of  the  Church. 

The  incidents  and  teachings  of  the  Gospel  his¬ 
tory  are  very  familiar  to  our  readers,  since  within 
the  last  six  years  we  have  five  times  studied 
one  or  another  Gospel  or  the  complete  story 
drawn  from  all  four  Gospels.  Students  of  the 
present  course  are  reminded  therefore  that  in 
the  present  and  following  lesson  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  por¬ 
tions  studied,  they  will  be  considered  solely  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  preparation  of  these  two 
apostles  for  their  future  work.  It  seems  further 
necessary  to  say  that  although  the  present  writer 
will  follow  in  these  two  lessons  the  outline  given 
by  the  Bible  Study  Union,  because  only  thus  can 
the  most  practical  help  be  rendered  to  the  teach¬ 
ers,  it  is  not  because  this  outline  is  the  best 
that  might  be  given.  It  is  altogether  too  frag¬ 
mentary  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  grad¬ 
ual  development  of  the' apostles’  minds,  by  which 
they  became  able  to  receive  the  highest  teach¬ 
ings,  nor  are  those  teachings  brought  out  with 
any  regard  to  their  relative  importance.  It  is 
not  easy  to  outline  a  course  of  study,  and  doubt* 


less  future  revisions  will  bring  this  course  more 
nearly  into  conformity  with  the  admirable  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  Bible  Study  Union  work  is 
based. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  Peter 
had  first  given  his  allegiance  to  Jesus,  and 
nearly  a  year  since  he  had  left  all  to  follow  Him, 
that  the  significant  lesson  of  faith  was  taught  to 
Peter  by  his  own  attempt  to  walk  on  the  water 
to  go  to  Jesus  (Matt.  xiv.  24-33).  It  may  al¬ 
most  be  said,  as  has  indeed  been  suggested  by 
certain  writers,  that  here  Peter  was  being  re- 
hear&)d  for  the  final  testing  of  the  night  of  his 
Lord’s  arrest,  and  that  if  he  had  deeply  pene¬ 
trated  the  meaning  of  this  incident  he  would 
have  been  prepared  to  meet  that  testing  without 
being  put  to  shame.  It  was  the  same  man  who 
said,  ‘‘Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  Thee  to 
prison  and  to  death”  (Lukexxii.  33),  who  eager¬ 
ly  exclaimed,  ‘‘Lord,  if  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come 
unto  Thee  upon  the  waters,  ’  ’  and  the  memory  of 
what  followed  here  might  well  have  made  Peter 
lees  ready  with  hie  professions  on  that  last  night, 
and  more  brave  in  hie  allegiance  when  the  test¬ 
ing  moment  came.  For  why  should  not  that 
Master  who  had  been  able  to  save  him  from 
sinking,  when  in  his  half  hysterical  mingling  of 
superstitious  fear  (Matt.  xiv.  26)  and  faith  he 
had  courted  an  invitation  to  perform  the  impos¬ 
sible,  why  should  He  not  have  been  powerful  to 
save  His  servant  from  harm  even  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  apparently  overwhelming  danger 
under  which  Peter  denied  his  Lord?  Faith  in 
Jesus  does  enable  men  to  do  the  impossible,  but 
as  has  well  been  said,  ‘‘a  doubt  is  too  heavy  for 
him  to  carry  who  would  walk  the  waters,  ’  ’  and 
when  temptation  seems  overwhelming  it  may 
still  be  triumphantly  overpassed  by  him  whose 
faith  is  unquestioning. 

The  faith  of  Peter  was  not  perfected  nor  even 
brought  to  so  high  a  point  as  it  might  have  been 
by  this  incident,  but  it  did  make  real  develop¬ 
ment,  so  that  his  faith  was  not  shaken  by  the 
defection  of  the  populace,  which  occurred  pre¬ 
cisely  at  this  time,  entailing  the  necessity  of  a 
retirement  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Galilee, 
where,  if  needful,  Jesus  could  put  Himself  be¬ 
yond  danger  of  arrest  by  stepping  over  into  an¬ 
other  country ;  and  Pet^r  was  able,  at  a  time  when 
the  success  of  Jesus  according  to  his  ideas 
of  the  Messiahship  seemed  absolutely  hopeless, 
to  make  his  great  confession  that  Jesus  was  not 
simply  the  expected  Christ,  but  a  divine  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt.  xvi.  17). 
This  was  in  fact  so  marvellous  an  evidence  of 
Peter’s  power  of  spiritual  discernment  as  to  war¬ 
rant  the  wonderful  promise  with  which  Jesus 
rewarded  this  confession ;  for  it  showed  that 
with  all  his  faults  of  character,  with  all  the 
present  imperfection  of  his  faith,  Peter  had  that 
power  of  seeing  the  invisible,  of  entering  into 
the  meaning  of  divine  truth,  which  must  be  his 
upon  whom  the  Church  is  built  and  to  whom  is 
given  the  authority  to  bind  and  loose.  (For 
explanation  of  this  passage  see  Lesson  xxii. ’96). 

It  is  not  a  descent  to  the  trivial  that  after  this 
confession  of  Peter  and  a  second  foretelling  of 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  (xvii.  22,  23), 
Peter  should  be  taught  a  lesson  concerning  the 
paying  of  the  temple-tax  (24-27).  We  are 
familiar  with  our  Lord’s  position  as  to  His  own 
relations  to  the  existing  order,  both  in  the 
Church  and  the  State  (see  xxii.  15-22) ;  but  to 
the  disciples  it  may  well  have  been  as  unthink¬ 
able  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  should  pay  the 
temple-tax  as  that  He  should  pay  tribute  to 
Caesar.  It  must  have  been  well  nigh  impossible 
in  the  glaring  light  of  their  first  view  of  their 
Master’s  divine  Sonship  to  see  how  He  could 
possibly  fulfil  His  mission  in  any  other  way  but 
by  destroying  the  old  customs.  This  incident 
is  usually  explained  as  a  teaching  of  meekness, 
but  to  Peter  it  was  far  more  than  this.  It  was 
an  important  element  in  his  training  as  the 
Rock  of  the  Christian  Church;  he  must  learn 


precisely  what  were  its  relations  with  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  And  so  we  find  the  aposMes 
after  Pentecost  making  no  attempt  to  do  away 
with  any  one  of  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Jews.  But  while  teaching  Peter  that  this  was 
not  to  be  the  way  of  the  kingdom,  Jesus  was 
careful  also  to  teach  him  the  absolute  freedom 
of  all  the  children  of  the  kingdom  from  bondage 
to  ordinances.  He  does  not  merely  exempt  Him¬ 
self,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  joins 
with  Himeslf  in  this  condition  of  natural  free- 
doom  all  those  who  believe  on  him — ‘‘the  chil¬ 
dren.”  The  time  must  come  when  the  Church 
must  be  set  free  from  ordinances,  but  it  must 
come  by  the  natural  development  of  the  Church 
(as  by  the  bringing  in  of  Gentiles)  and  not  by 
overt  opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish 
Church. 

A  very  necessary  teaching  to  one  who  knew 
himself  to  be  the  Rock  of  the  Church  was  that 
forgiveness  and  not  autocratic  rule  must  be  his 
essential  characteristic  (xviii.  21,  22).  Peter 
had  literally  been  put  upon  a  pedestal  above  his 
fellows  by  his  Lord,  and  it  must  have  made  a 
far  more  profound  impression,  not  only  upon 
himself,  but  also  upon  the  other  disciples,  thaa 
we  generally  realize ;  accustomed  as  we  Protest¬ 
ants  have  always  been  to  minimize  as  much  as 
possible  this  event  upon  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  put  so  mistaken  a  construction.  It 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
Peter  should  think  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
his  forgiveness ;  that  there  must  be  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  the  brethren  might  not  sin  against 
him  with  impunity.  It  was  probably  because 
he  deemed  that  this  point  had  been  reached 
that  he  came  to  Christ  with  his  question,  ‘‘How 
often?”  He  had  probably  already  forgiven 
‘‘until  seven  times,”  the  perfect  number.  Could 
forgiveness  go  farther  than  this?  Yes,  his  Mas¬ 
ter  replied ;  My  apostle,  the  Rock  of  My  Church, 
must  forgive  as  God  forgives,  with  full,  com¬ 
plete,  unlimited  forgiveness.  The  perfect  num¬ 
ber  multiplied  into  ten  times  the  perfect  num¬ 
ber,  the  nearest  possible  suggestion  of  infinity. 

It  was  months  after  this,  very  near  the  doss 
of  the  Perean  ministry,  that  Peter  reminded  his 
Master,  ‘‘Lo  we  have  left  all  and  have  followed 
Thee;”  a  preliminary  to  asking  ‘‘What  then 
shall  we  have?  (xix.  27. )  It  was  a  natural  ques¬ 
tion,  drawn  out  by  Christ’s  promise  to  the  rich 
young  ruler  that  if  he  would  give  up  all  for 
Him,  he  should  have  treasure  in  heaven  (21) ; 
but  that  it  was  Peter,  not  one  of  the  others  ( for 
example,  Judas),  who  put  the  question  is  best 
understood  when  we  consider  that  the  words  of 
Christ  as  to  his  being  the  Rock  must  have  sunk 
very  deep  into  his  heart,  must  have  been  very 
much  in  his  thoughts,  and  that,  a  considerable 
time  having  elapsed  since  they  were  spoken,  he 
was  beginning  to  wonder  by  what  method  they 
were  to  be  made  good — and  Christ’s  Church  to 
be  built.  Jesus  had  told  the  young  ruler  of 
treasure  in  heaven ;  that  was  to  be  his  part,  and 
Peter  naturally  wondered  what  greater  thing 
was  to  be  the  portion  of  the  apostles.  In  His 
reply,  Jesus  taught  first  of  all  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  their  position ;  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles  should  sit  on  thrones  ot  judgment.  It  was 
an  amplification  of  what  He  had  already  told 
them  of  binding  and  loosing.  It  was  essential 
that  Peter,  and  after  him  the  other  apostles, 
should  realize  that  their  work  had  the  immense 
responsibility  of  a  decisive  significance  for  those 
among  whom  they  labored.  This,  and  not  the 
reward,  must  be  their  first  consideration.  Yet 
that  no  one  who  gives  service  and  sacrifice  to 
Christ  can  fail  of  reward  he  goes  on  to  assure 
them.  They  shall  receive  a  hundred  fold  now  is 
this  time — though  it  may  be  with  persecutions 
(Mark  x.  30)  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal 
life. 

The  passage  in  John  xiii.  5-10  is  given  ia 
our  lesson  as  a  teaching  of  humility.  Our  Lord 
Himself  explained  it  as  showing  that  the  essea* 
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tial  relation  of  those  high  in  the  kingdom  to 
those  below  them  in  rank  was  the  relation  of 
service.  The  passage  ought  not  to  be  studied 
apart  from  verses  12-15.  It  was  because  (not 
notwithstanding  that)  Jesus  was  Master  and 
Lord  that  He  performed  the  act  of  a  servant 
He  says  to  them,  not  “Much  more,  then”  as 
you  are  inferior  to  Me,  but  “also”  because  you 
are  next  to  Me  and  should  follow  My  example, 
ye  should  be  servants  one  of  another.  Humility 
is  an  element,  but  a  very  secondary  element,  in 
this  teaching. 

John’s  faults  were  as  different  from  Peter’s  as 
hie  character.  High  spirited,  ambitious,  and 
therefore  exclusive  and  vindictive  was  he  who 
afterward  became  the  apostle  of  love.  Genuine 
love  needs  a  strong  basis  of  personality  such  as 
John  had.  John’s  spirit  of  exclusiveness  was 
corrected  by  a  teaching  of  catholicity  (Luke  ix. 
49,  50) ;  let  John  understand  that  he  and  his 
companions  bad  no  monopoly  of  the  spirit  of 
power.  His  vindictive  spirit  was  made  evident 
by  his  hot-headed  entreaty  for  permission  to 
command  hre  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans 
who  declined  to  receive  Jesus,  but  we  are  not 
told  in  what  words  his  Master  taught  him  bet¬ 
ter,  (the  last  clause  of  verse  55  is  omitted  in  the 
Beivsed  Version).  His  selfish  ambition  was 
checked  (Mark  x.  35-40),  first,  by  showing  him 
that  he  had  not  realized  all  that  was  involved  in 
his  desire,  and  next  by  the  teaching  that  there  was 
a  limit  even  to  his  Lord’s  authority  in  respect  of 
the  honors  of  the  kingdom.  Not  honor,  but 
opportunity  of  service  was  the  thing  they,  like 
their  Lord,  were  interested  in  (43-45).  The  re¬ 
buke  to  John’s  self-confidence  is  conl^ined  in 
the  same  teaching. 

On  four  memorable  occasions,  Peter  and  John 
were  given  special  opportunities  for  learning  of 
their  Lord.  These  were  when  they  were  taken 
into  the  house  of  Jairus  to  witness  the  raising 
of  his  little  daughter  from  the  dead  (Mark  v. 
35-43),  when  they  were  taken  up  on  the  Mount 
to  see  the  transfiguration  of  their  Lord  (ix. 
2-13),  when  they  came  to  Him  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  during  the  last  week  of  His  life  to  ask 
about  His  coming  again  (xiii.  3-37),  and  on 
the  last  dreadful  night  when  in  Gethsemane 
their  Lord  implored  them  to  watch  that  He 
might  be  left  undisturbed  in  prayer.  Three  of 
these  cases  most  touchingly  manifest  the  human 
heart  of  our  Lord,  His  strong  craving  for  the 
sympathy  of  those  He  best  loved,  whether  in 
triumph  or  in  sorrow;  the  third  (in  order)  shows 
the  fearlessness  of  intimacy  begotten  in  their 
minds  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  peculiarly 
dear  to  Him. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  natural  that  to  Peter 
and  John  was  committed  the  duty  of  preparing 
(in  all  secrecy  that  it  might  not  be  interrupted) 
for  the  Last  Passover  that  our  Lord  took  with 
His  disciples  (Luke  xx.  7-13),  and  it  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  witness  to  the  close  and  yet  reverent  inti¬ 
macy  between  them  that  Peter  and  John  alone 
ventured  to  inquire  farther  into  the  dreadful  an¬ 
nouncement  that  one  of  those  who  sat  with  Him 
at  that  last  solemn  feast  would  betray  their  Lord. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Holy  Spirit  Given. 

Acts  ii.  1-13. 

Golden  Text. — They  were  ail  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. — Acts  ii.  4. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  is  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  of  how  much  less  importance 
do  most  Christians  make  it  in  their  own  experi¬ 
ence!  This  is  the  cause  of  unfruitful  lives,  of 
an  experience  of  sadness  and  discouragement, 
and  many  of  the  divisions  which  part  the  church. 

Pentecost  means  fiftieth ;  it  was  the  title  given 
to  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  Passover,  which  was 
one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Hebrew  Church. 
According  to  tradition  it  was  the  day  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai. 


It  is  very  significant  that'  ten  quiet  days  of 
prayer  (i.  14)  intervened  between  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  and  its  fulfilment.  It  is  a  lesson 
we  may  well  take  to  heart  in  these  days  of  hurry 
and  excitement  in  Christian  work. 

The  words  ‘  ‘  with  one  accord”  should  be  omitted. 
“All”  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  Acte  i.  13- 
15.  No  doubt  the  names  are  there  given  that  it 
may  be  known  precisely  who  received  this  gift. 
Not  the  apostles  only,  but  a  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  including  women,  were  of  the  number. 
There  were  too  many  to  have  been  deceived  by  a 
hallucination  or  carried  away  by  excitement. 
What  is  here  described  must  have  occurred. 

There  were  three  marks  of  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  sound  of  a  mighty  wind  with¬ 
out  words,  tongues  of  fiame  with  no  burning 
heat,  and  the  speaking  with  tongues.  The  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  wind  is  power,  of  the  fire  is  ardor, 
of  the  tongues  is  the  ability  to  utter  divine 
things.  We  should  study  the  passage,  however, 
in  the  light  of  other  Scriptures  which  refer  to 
speaking  with  tongues,  especially  Acts  x.  44-47 
and  1  Cor.  xiv.  In  the  former  case  the  gift  was 
manifestly  not  for  teaching  purposes,  and  in  the 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  expressly  states 
that  tongues  are  for  a  sign  to  them  that  believe 
not  (22),  and  also  that  he  who  speaks ‘'.with 
a  tongue  speaks  not  to  men,  but  to  God  (2). 
Hence  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  adopt  the 
apparent  and  generally  accepted  view,  that  the 
apostles  spoke  in  as  many  different  languages  as 
prevailed  in  the  different  countries  where  these 
scattered  Jews  were  born,  a  miracle  the  opposite 
of  that  wrought  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  It  seems 
rather  to  have  been  an  ecstatic  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  mode  of  worship  practiced  in  the  early 
church,  an  awe-inpsiring  voice  appealing  to 
men’s  souls,  convincing  them  that  God  was  pres¬ 
ent,  and  preparing  them  to  listen  to  the  Gospel. 

^The  important  thing  to  us  is  not  what  lan¬ 
guages  these  inspired  men  spoke,  but  the  mar¬ 
vellous  fact,  which  we  ought  never  to  forget, 
that  on  that  day  the  Holy  Spirit  did  come  into 
the  church,  never  to  leave  it  until  our  Lord 
shall  come  again  in  person.  What  manner  of 
men  ought  we  to  be,  eeeing  this  is  so? 
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Power. 

Jan.  4.  From  the  Father.  Psalm  68 ;  28-85. 

5.  From  the  Son.  Acts  3 : 1-16. 

6.  From  the  Spirit.  1  Corinthians  2 : 1-16. 

7.  Through  prayer.  Isaiah  37 : 14-38. 

8.  Through  faith.  Luke  7 : 1-9. 

9.  Through  obedience.  Joshua  7 ;  1-12. 

10.  Topic— Spiritual jwwer:  whence  it  comes  and 
how  to  get  it.  Phlllpplans  4 : 4-13. 

No  other  church  was  so  dear  to  Paul  as  that 
of  Philippi.  Hither  he  came  at  the  call  of 
the  man  of  Macedonia  to  preach  first  in  Europe. 
And  his  love  for  this  church  was  fully  recipro¬ 
cated.  The  Philippians  cared  for  his  wants  as 
no  other  church  did.  His  epistle  to  them  shows 
how  close  and  personal  were  their  relations.  He 
writes  particularly  about  himself  as  he  never 
wrot  in  hie  other  epistles.  The  pronoun  “I” 
is  found  in  it  nearly  twenty  times.  He  speaks 
of  himself,  and  yet  it  is  they  on  whom  his 
mind  is  dwelling.  If  he  tells  them  his  personal 
experience  of  Christ,  it  is  that  they  may  be  like 
him  in  fellowship  and  blessing.  He  tells  them 
of  hie  love  and  prayer  for  them.  He  comes  very 
close  home  to  them  in  his  admonitions  to  them. 
More  than  once  he  entreats  them  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  not  to  be  anxious  and  weighed  down  with 
care  over  worldly  things,  not  to  be  divided  and 
distracted  in  mind.  He  tells  them  how  they  may 
do  this ;  by  keeping  always  in  communion  with 
Christ,  bearing  always  about  with  them  His 
presence,  making  all  things  matters  of  prayer ; 
taking  counsel  with  Him,  and  sharing  their 
anxieties  and  burdens  with  Him ;  not  forgetting 
to  give  thanks  for  the  blessings  received. 
Thanksgiving,  he  tells^them,  will  reveal  Christ’s 


goodness,  and  strengthen  their  faiith  and  love, 
and  with  love  to  Him  and  confidence  in  Him 
the  peace  of  God  will  guard  their  hearts  and 
thoughts  in  Christ  He  gives  them  a  rule  to 
help  them  in  this;  they  are  to  keep  their 
thoughts  on  things  good  and  true  and  lovely, 
and  to  do  the  things  he  has  taught  them.  The 
God  of  peace  delights  to  be  with  those  whose 
minds  are  on  spiritual  things.  The  body  is  fit 
for  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  the  mind 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Spirit ;  and  he  who  is 
himself  God’s  temple  can  pray  and  commune 
and  worship  at  all  times,  the  Lord  being  in  hia 
heart.  As  for  himself,  Paul  says  he  has  learned 
to  be  content  in  every  state ;  he  has  learned  how 
to  be  abased,  and  how  to  abound ;  the  latter  is 
often  more  difficult  for  the  Christian  than  the 
former.  These  expressions  of  Paul’s,  which 
might  seem  like  boasting  in  any  other  case, 
were  just  the  instruction  from  experience  that 
the  Philippians  needed.  They  needed  to  know 
how  Paul  had  been  enabled  to  do  as  he  did,  and 
to  be  filled  with  joy,  and  peace  and  content,  in 
the  midst  of  arduous  labor  and  much  discourage¬ 
ment  it  was  most  valuable  instruction  for  them 
to  learn  the  secret  of  Paul’s  life  of  labor,  how  he 
could  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthen¬ 
ing  him. 

It  is  not  boasting  when  one  tells  what  Christ 
has  done  for  him,  or  enabled  him  to  do.  Paul 
never  gloried  in  himself  except  to  glory  through 
Christ.  It  was  Christ  in  him,  who  did  all  that 
he  did.  In  writing  to  the  Galatians  he  said, 
“Be  it  far  from  me  to  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  which  the  world 
has  been  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the 
world.”  “I  can  do, ”  in  Paul’s  mouth,  means 
“I  have  strength  given  me  to  do,  my  work  is 
efficacious  through  Christ.”  Writing  to  the 
Ephesians  he  prays  that  they  may  be  “Strength¬ 
ened  with  power  through  His  Spirit  in  the  inner 
man ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
through  faith,”  and  bids  them  “Be  strong  in 
the  Lord  and  in  the  strength  of  His  might.” 
So  her  says  to  the  Colossians,  “Strengthened 
with  all  power,  according  to  the  might  of  His 
glory, ”  and  to  Timothy,  “Be  strengthened  in 
the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  Greek  word  for  “strength”  or  “power,  ” 
is  that  from  which  we  derive  the  word  used  for 
the  greatest  explosive  power  that  we  know, 
“dynamite.”  Paul  says  that  Christ  endyna- 
mitized  him.  It  was  not  Paul  who  acted,  but 
Christ  in  Paul,  and  Paul  in  Christ. 

The  same  truth  was  taught  by  Christ  when 
He  said  to  His  disciples,  “I  am  the  vine  and 
ye  are  thj  branches.  Abide  in  Me  and  I  in 
you.  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.  ” 

As  the  life  and  power  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
vine  fiows  into  the  branch  because  of  its  union 
with  the  vine,  so  the  life  and  power  and  grace 
of  Christ  are  given  to  those  who  are  in  Christ. 
Paul  was  contented  and  peaceful  and  strong,  be¬ 
cause  be  was  in  Christ. 

In  Christ  he  was  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  made  a 
new  creature,  walking  in  newness  of  life,  having^ 
been  created  unto  good  works,  and  living  by  the 
faith  of  Christ ;  not  condemned,  but  sanctified 
with  Him,  sinning  not  and  fruitful,  doing  all 
and  complete  in  Him,  rising  with  Him  to  glory. 
The  words  “in  Christ”  have  a  fulness  of  mean¬ 
ing  beyond  expression.  They  sum  up  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life. 

And  if  one  is  in  Christ,  it  is  also  true  that 
Christ  is  in  Him. 

Before  our  Lord  went  to  the  cross  He  told  His 
disciples  that  He  would  send  them  another 
Comforter  and  Helper  whose  presence  should  be 
better  than  His  own.  He  was  the  Spirit  of 
truth  and  love  and  power.  It  was  through  His 
coming  that  Christ  should  abide  in  them. 

And  just  before  He  ascended.  He  gave  them 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  bidding  them  tarry 
until  they  should  be  clothed  upon  with  power 
from  on  high.  This  was  the  power  of  which. 
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Paul  spoke.  This  promise  of  the  Father  was 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  come  upon 
them,  qualifying  them  to  witness  for  Christ. 

Pentecost  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise, 
and  a  sample  of  the  power.  Peter  preached  that 
men  should  repent  and  be  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  prom¬ 
ising  that  they  should  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  same  power  which  renewed 
them  would  keep  them. 

The  secret  of  the  power  of  the  apostles  in  the 
early  church  is  that  they  were  “filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  ’  ’  Their  works  were  the  acts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  had  “Holy  Ghost  power,  ” 
as  Mr.  Finney  called  it.  This  same  power  is 
the  secret  of  every  revival  of  religion.  The 
Holy  Spirit  abides  in  those  who  are  in  Christ, 
and  fills  and  uses  them.  He  gives  Himself  in 
answer  to  their  faith  in  Christ  and  according 
to  it.  Those  who  would  be  thus  filled  with  the 
Spirit  must  be  emptied  of  sin  and  self,  and 
consecrated  to  Christ  and  His  work ;  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  Spirit  and  be  obedient  to  His  will. 
This  means  faith  in  Christ’s  grace  and  the 
Spirit’s  power. 

And  they  who  have  this  fulness  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Spirit  have  the  fulness  of  His 
power ;  and  nothing  can  withstand  them.  Spir¬ 
itual  power  comes  through  faith  in  Christ,  and 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  This  makes 
one’s  prayers  mighty  and  the  Gospel  that  he 
proclaims  powerful  unto  salvation. 


FKANKUN  AKD  HIS  WHISTLE. 

Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  and  his  sister.  Miss 
El,  S.  Coles,  have  offered  to  the  Newark  (N.  J. ) 
Public  Library,  from  the  estate  of  their  father. 
Dr.  Abraham  Coles,  the  statue  of  Benjamin 
FVanklin  and  his  whistle,  executed  in  Carrara 
marble  by  Pasquale  Romanelli.  It  was  made  in 
Italy  in  1863  and  belongs  to  the  Coles  estate. 
It  attracted  great  attention  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  1876. 

It  stands  on  a  pedestal  carved  of  dark  Al¬ 
gerian  marble  to  suggest  “E  Pluribus  Unum, ’’ 
and  the  wisdom  of  united  effort  conjoined  with 
brotherly  love. 

The  figure  is  exquisitely  graceful,  and  the 
execution  shows  the  highest  technical  power. 
The  conception  is  based  on  the  incident  de¬ 
scribed  by  Franklin  himself  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  in  November,  1779. 

“When  I  was  a  child,  ’’  he  wrote,  “seven  years 
old,  my  friends  on  a  holiday  filled  my  pockets 
with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where 
they  sold  toys  for  children,  and  being  charmed 
with  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  that  I  met  by  the 
way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily 
offered  and  gave  all  my  mon3y  for  one.  I  then 
came  home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the 
house,  much  pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  dis¬ 
turbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins,. understanding  the  bargain  I  had 
made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  much 
for  it  as  it  was  worth,  put  me  in  mind  what 
gtx)d  things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest 
of  the  money,  and  laughed  at  me  so  much  for 
my  folly  that  I  cried  with  vexation,  and  the 
reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle 
gave  me  pleasure. 

“This,  however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me, 
the  impression  continuing  on  my  mind  so  that 
often  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unneces¬ 
sary  thing  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Don’t  give  too 
much  for  the  whistle,  *  and  I  saved  my  money. 

“As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  ob¬ 
served  the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with 
many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the 
whistle.  *  *  In  short,  I  conceive  that  a  great 
part  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  are  brought 
upon  them  by  the  false  estimates  they  have  made 
of  the  value  of  things,  and  by  giving  too  much 
for  their  whistles.’’ 


Children’s  Department. 


TO  DOROTHY. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone. 
Inviting  his  Oranddaughter  to  his  Oolden  Wedding. 
1  know  where  there  is  honey  in  a  jar. 

Meet  for  a  certain  little  friend  of  mine; 

And,  Dorothy,  I  know  where  daisies  are, 

That  only  wait  small  hands  to  intertwine 
A  wreath  for  such  a  golden  head  as  thine. 

The  thought  that  thou  art  coming  makes  all  glad. 

The  house  is  bright  with  blossoms  high  and  low. 
And  many  a  little  lass  and  little  lad 
Expectantly  are  running  to  and  fro; 

The  fires  within  our  hearts  are  all  aglow. 

We  want  thee,  child,  to  share  in  our  delight 
On  this  high  day,  the  holiest  and  the  best. 
Because  'twas  then,  ere  youth  had  taken  filght. 
Thy  grandmamma,  of  women  loveliest. 

Made  me  of  men  most  honored  and  most  blest. 

That  naughty  boy  who  led  thee  to  suppose 
He  was  thy  sweetheart,  has,  I  grieve  to  tell. 

Been  seen  to  pluck  the  garden’s  choicest  rose 
And  toddle  with  it  to  another  belle. 

Who  does  not  treat  him  altogether  well. 

But  mind  not  that,  or  let  it  teabh  thee  this; 

To  waste  no  love  on  any  youthful  rover 
(All  youths  are  rovers,  I  assure  thee.  Miss). 

No;  if  thou  wouldst  true  constancy  discover. 

Thy  grandpapa  is  perfect  as  a  lover. 

So  come,  thou  playmate  of  my  closing  day. 

The  latest  treasure  life  can  offer  me. 

And  with  thy  baby  laughter  make  me  gay; 

Thy  fresh  young  voice  shall  sing,  my  Dorothy, 
Songs  that  shall  bid  the  feet  of  sorrow  fiee. 


THE  AULD  MOTHER. 

“You’ll  put  by  your  work  now,  man,  and  have 
your  supper,  and  then  you’ll  come  up  and  sit 
beside  your  mother  for  a  while  for  soon  you’ll 
be  putting  her  away  in  the  kirk-yard.’’ 

What  a  sweet  “going  up  stairs’’  was  that  for 
the  son  and  his  mother,  when  the  shades  of  eve> 
ning  began  to  fall  over  the  beloved  Scottish 
home. 

J.  M.  Barrie’s  beautiful  tribute  to  hie 
mother,  “Margaret  Ogilvy, ’’  is  the  best  work 
that  he  has  ever  done,  or  ever  will  do.  It  is  a 
life  work  that  will  appeal  to  the  heart  of  many 
an  “Auld  Mother,’’  who  takes  up  the  book  and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  mother  and  son — a  eon  who  could  say  after 
he  had  seen  his  mother’s  “flitting, ’’  “Every¬ 
thing  I  could  do  for  my  mother  in  this  life,  I 
have  done  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  look  back 
through  the  years  and  I  cannot  see  the  smallest 
thing  left  undone.’’  All  the  fame  that  Mr. 
Barrie  has  justly  won  for  the  delightful  books 
he  has  written  is  as  nothing  to  him,  compared 
with  the  sweet  satisfaction  that  will  fill  his 
heart  so  long  as  he  lives,  because  he  did  all  that 
he  could  forhiB  mother. 

Margaret  Ogilvy  was  very  proud  of  her  son’s 
attainments.  How  she  longed  to  go  to  London 
to  see  the  editor  who  was  printing  what  her  boy 
was  writing  in  the  auld  home.  She  would  need 
a  Sabbath  bonnet  and  a  silk  gown.  It  was  in 
vain  for  her  son  to  tell  her  that  she  could  man¬ 
age  the  editor  better  if  she  just  put  on  her  old 
grey  shawl  and  one  of  her  bonny  white  mutches, 
and  go  in  half  smiling  and  half  timid,  and  say : 
“I  am  the  mother  of  him  that  writes  about  the 
Auld  Licht,  and  I  want  you  to  promise  that  he 
will  never  have  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.’’  But 
the  auld  mother  would  shake  her  head  at  this 
and  say,  “If  I  ever  go  into  that  man’s  ofiSce,  I 
go  in  silk.’’  She  was  so  afraid  this  sort  of  a 
fairy  tale  life  would  come  to  an  end,  that  the 
editor  would  not  want  any  more  of  her  son’s 
writings.  They  had  been  so  poor,  and  the 
checks  that  came  from  the  London  ofSce  meant 
riches  to  the  household.  After  her  death,  her 
son  found  that  she  had  preserved  the  envelopes 
that  contained  his  first  checks,  in  a  little  box 
with  a  photograph  of  him  as  a  child.  When  the 
dread  of  what  might  come  to  make  a  separation 
between  them  would  cast  a  shadow  over  their 


happiness,  the  auld  mother’s  hymn  would  bs 
heard  echoing  through  the  dear  home : 

“  Art  thou  afraid  this  power  shall  fail 
When  comes  the  evil  day  7 
And  can  an  all  creating  arm 
Grow  weary  or  decay  ?  ” 

Margaret  Ogilvy  was  a  happy  mother.  Not 
only  through  the  devotion  of  her  son,  but  also 
that  of  her  daughter,  whose  sweet  ministries 
were  something  marvellous,  and  who  preceded 
the  mother  to  the  Father’s  house  only  three 
days  before  her  “flitting.’’  They  were  both 
invalids,  but  the  daughter  had  made  no  sign, 
and  her  brother,  who  dedicates  “Margaret 
Ogilvy’’  to  that  “Sister  Jane  Ann,’’  witnesses 
to  her  wonderful  love  and  care  for  that  mother. 
And  at  the  last,  “It  is  no  longer  the  mother  but 
the  daughter  who  is  in  front,  and  she  cries. 
Mother,  you  are  lingering  so  long  at  the  ^nd,  1 
have  ill  waiting  for  you.’’ 

Although  Mrs.  Barrie  was  proud  of  her  son’s 
fame,  yet  that  was  not  the  best  satisfaction  that 
filled  her  mother  heart.  The  kind,  thoughtful 
attentions  that  showed  his  loyalty  and  love  for 
her  were  far  more  to  her  than  the  verdict  of  the 
world’s  approval.  Every  son  cannot  attain  the 
honors  that  Mrs.  Barrie’s  son  did,  but  every  son 
has  it  in  his  power  to  make  such  a  record  in 
his  relationship  to  his  mother  that  he  can  say 
with  joy  and  truth,  after  she  has  gone  “beyond 
and  up  the  heights’ ’ :  “Everything  I  could  do  in 
this  life  for  my  mother,  I  have  done.’’  There 
is  a  time  in  every  boy’s  life  when  his  mother  is 
his  first  and  most  necessary  consideration.  But 
after  a  time  the  little  fence  of  home  life  is 
broken  down,  he  goes  into  the  world,  and  other 
interests  and  duties  come  into  his  life.  His 
love  for  his  mother  remains  the  same,  but  he  is 
not  thoughtful  of  her.  He  sees  that  she  is  not 
hungry,  or  cold,  or  lacking  necessary  comforts, 
but  he  forgets  the  “little  things,’’  as  we  may 
please  to  term  them — the  mother-wants — that 
would  make  him  so  much  to  her.  So  many 
auld  mothers  long  to  say  to  their  sons,  “You’ll 
put  by  your  work  now,  man,  and  have  your  sup¬ 
per,  and  then  you’ll  go  up  and  sit  beside  your 
mother  for  a  whiley,  for  soon  you’ll  be  putting 
her  away  in  the  kirk-yard.’’  But  business  hur¬ 
ries,  family  cares  press,  selfish  interests  fill  his 
thoughts,  and  although  he  would  tell  you  he 
loves  his  mother  as  well  as  ever,  yet  the  auld 
mother  sits  up  stairs  alone  and  longs  for  the 
little  boy  who  used  to  come  at  evening  and 
climb  into  her  arms  for  rest  and  comfort.  She 
tries  to  quiet  the  feeling  of  neglect,  by  saying, 
“These  things  must  be  so;  my  boy  is  a  man 
now  and  others  have  claims  on  him,’’  but  what 
a  precious  bit  would  come  into  her  lonely  life, 
if  he  came  up  the  stairs  and  sat  “a  whiley’’ 
with  her.  Many  sons  are  away  from  the  dear 
auld  mothers,  and  can  only  send  the  “whiley 
sittings’’  in  letters.  The  multiplicity  of  ma- 
turer  life’s  duties  makes  the  son  often  leave  the 
duty  of  letter  writing  to  the  wife,  or  the  grand¬ 
children.  The  auld  mother  is  thankful  to  be 
remembered  by  those  others  so  dear  to  her,  but 
how  much  she  would  enjoy  letters,  now  and 
then,  from  her  own  boy,  written  in  his  own 
hand  and  in  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  days 
when  mother  was  all  in  all  to  him.  So  many 
an  auld  mother  feels  grieved  at  the  thought, 
which  will  crowd  itself  into  the  heart  sometimes, 
that  her  boy  can  get  along  without  her  since  he 
has  become  a  man,  and  that  other  interests  make 
up  his  life.  But  when  she  slips  away,  then  will 
the  boy  stop  to  take  time  to  “put  her  gently  and 
tearfully  at  rest  in  the  kirk-yard,  ’  ’  and  wonder 
why  he  was  so  unmindful  of  the  little  confi¬ 
dences,  the  thoughtful  courtesies  and  kindly 
words,  that  would  have  made  the  last  miles  of 
the  journey  so  much  easier  for  mother.  The 
world  is  full  of  things  to  turn  us  aside  from 
the  best  and  most  sacred  duties;  it  is  only 
when  the  time  has  passed  to  do  the  things  we 
might  have  done,  that  we  realize  what  we  have 
missed  in  the  sweet  companionship  of  those  who 
have  loved  us  and  guided  our  steps,  when  there 
was  no  other  one  that  could  take  the  much¬ 
loved  mother’s  place.  Susan  Teall  Persy. 
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DANCE  OP  THE  MONTHS. 

The  New  Year  comes  In  with  shout  and  laughter. 
And  see,  twelve  months  are  following  after; 

First,  January  all  In  white. 

And  February  short  and  bright; 

See  breezy  March  go  tearing  round: 

But  tearful  April  makes  no  sound; 

May  brings  a  pole  with  flowers  crowned. 

And  June  strews  roses  on  the  ground. 

A  pop  I  a  bang !  July  comes  In; 

Says  August,  “What  a  dreadful  din  !” 

September  brings  her  golden  sheaves; 

October  waves  her  pretty  leaves; 

While  pale  November  waits  to  see 
December  bring  the  Christmas  tree. 

They  join  their  hands  to  make  a  ring. 

And  as  they  dance  they  merrily  sing, 

“  Twelve  months  we  are,  you  see  us  here; 

We  make  the  circle  of  the  year; 

We  dance  and  sing  and  children  hear; 

We  wish  you  all  a  glad  New  Year." 

THE  KINGS  OP  ENGLAND. 

Those  who  have  once  learned  this  jingle,  which 
gives  the  names  of  England’s  kings  and  queens 
since  the  Conquest,  have,  no  doubt,  found  it  very 
useful.  We  suggest  to  teachers  especially  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  such  aids  to  memory  as  this  old  rhyme: 
First  William  the  Norman,  then  William  his  son, 
Henry,  Stephen,  and  Henry,  then  Richard  and  John; 
Next,  Henry  the  Third,  Edwards  one,  two  and  three; 
And  again,  after  Richard,  three  Henrys  we  see. 

Two  Edwards,  third  Richard,  if  rightly  I  guess; 

Two  Henrys,  sixth  Edward,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Bess; 
Then  Jamie  the  Scotchman,  then  Charles  whom  they 
slew. 

Yet  received,  after  Cromwell,  another  Charles  too. 
Next,  James  the  Second  ascended  the  throne; 

Then  good  William  and  Mary  together  came  on. 

Till  Anne,  Georges  four,  and  fourth  William  all  past: 
Gtod  gave  us  Victoria— may  she  long  be  the  last  1” 


WORLD’S  DOLLS. 

In  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  is  a 
complete  collection  of  the  dolls  of  the  world. 
The  New  York  Herald  gives  an  account  of  them 
from  which  we  clip  the  following: 

In  the  Arctic  region  dolls  are  dressed  in  fur, 
while  in  torrid  lands  they  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  breech  clout  or  short  petticoat. 

Such  manikins  are  small  stage  players,  mim¬ 
icking  not  only  the  costumes,  but  even  the  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  of  actual  people,  for  into  them 
the  imagination  of  childhood  breathes  the  breath 
of  life,  and  to  the  little  mother  in  the  nursery 
her  doll  baby  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
real  baby.  She  repeats  to  it  whatever  her  own 
mamma  has  said  to  her,  and  sometimes  poor 
dolly  gets  a  spanking  when  by  chance  its  owner 
has  been  naughty  and  has  suffered  a  similar 
punishment. 

The  motif  of  dolls  is,  to  a  great  extent,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  everywhere  they  are  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  the  occupations  which  are  the  seri¬ 
ous  employments  of  real  life.  For  example,  the 
little  daughter  of  the  hunting  Indian  will  have 
a  boy  doll,  who  is  sent  off  with  bow  and  arrows 
to  get  something  for  the  girl  doll  to  eat. 

Doll  play  is  always  serious  business.  The 
manikins  are  dressed  to  represent  the  child’s 
father  and  mother  or  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  they  do  whatever  the  real  folks  do.  It 
is  so  all  over  the  world,  and  you  will  not  find  it 
in  the  least  otherwise,  if  you  visit  the  people 
who  live  in  the  frozen  North,  in  dwelling  houses 
of  snow,  with  sheets  of  ice  for  window  panes 
and  subsisting  on  blubber.  Little  Esquimau 
girls  are  very  fond  of  playing  with  dolls,  which 
usually  are  images  of  ivory,  carved  out  of  the 
great  teeth  of  the  walrus.  In  the  long  night  of 
winter  the  father  of  the  family  may  often  be 
seen  whittling  away  at  a  big  tooth,  while  the 
mother  sews  together  some  pretty  scraps  of  fur. 
They  are  making  a  doll  baby  for  a  small  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  stands  at  mamma’s  knee  and  watches 
with  wistful  eyes  the  movements  of  the  needle. 
The  bite  of  fur  are  scraps  from  the  lege  and 
under  the  stomach  of  the  reindeer.  Perchance 
there  are  some  little  pieces  of  blue  fox  skin  and 
of  the  pelts  of  other  animals,  even  of  birds. 
From  these  materials  the  good  woman  fashions 
for  dolly  a  parka,  or  shirt,  just  like  the  one 


which  she  herself  wears.  The  other  necessary 
garments,  including  trousers,  boots,  gloves  and 
hat,  are  turned  out  in  due  course. 

Meanwhile  the  father  is  patiently  cutting 
dolly’s  head  out  of  the  walrus  tooth.  The  man 
does  not  attempt  to  carve  anything  but  the  face, 
for  the  body  part  is  to  be  clothed  and  will  not 
be  seen.  The  face,  however,  is  carefully  and 
artistically  executed,  even  the  labret,  or  lip 
plug,  being  represented.  Dolls  of  this  sort  you 
will  find  all  around  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Dolls  of  the  Indians. — As  quickly  as  you  get 
away  from  the  Arctic  and  into  Ihe  land  of  trees 
there  is  a  great  change  in  dolls.  No  longer  is 
ivory  available,  and  the  manikins  must  be  made 
of  other  material,  preferably  wood.  Their  cos¬ 
tumes  are  wholly  different,  imitating  the  dress 
of  the  people.  From  British  Columbia  all 
through  the  United  States  and  as  far  south  as 
New  Mexico  the  dolls  of  the  Indian  children 
are  clad  in  buckskin. 

The  Kiowas  may  be  taken  most  suitably  as 
representing  typically  the  Indians  of  the  great 
plains  region.  Like  the  Comanches,  they  are 
horse  Indians.  They  have  always  lived  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot  they  are  awkward  and 
bow  legged.  Thus  it  is  not  very  surprising  to 
find  that  the  dolls  of  the  little  Kiowa  girls  are 
riders.  Each  female  child  in  the  tribe  has  her 
“doll  stick,’’  as  it  is  called,  on  which  are 
mounted  and  set  a-straddle  three  or  four  doll 
babies. 

The  bigger  dolls  of  the  Kiowa  children  are 
quite  elaborate.  One  in  the  National  Museum 
is  a  warrior  two  feet  high,  with  long  hair, 
which  evidently  belonged  to  a  dog  originally. 
He  carries  a  shield  with  a  picture  of  a  buffalo 
painted  on  it ;  also  a  quiver,  a  bow  and  arrows 
and  two  wooden  spoons  attached  to  his  belt. 
His  face  is  of  buckskin,  with  the  features 
marked  on  it.  In  truth,  he  is  the  very  counter¬ 
part  of  a  real  “brave”  of  the  tribe.  Such  a 
doll  as  this  is  not  carried  by  the  little  girl  in 
her  arms,  but  in  a  sort  of  cradle  on  her  back, 
because  that  is  the  way  in  which  she  will  carry 
her  own  children  when  she  has  them. 

These  Dolls  are  Religious.— On  entering  New 
Mexico  one  finds  another  great  change  in  dolls, 
due  to  the  different  habits  and  culture  of  the 
people.  The  latter  are  sedentary,  and  one  of 
the  remarkable  points  about  them  is  the  elab¬ 
orateness  of  their  religious  ritual.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  religion  through  the  medium 
of  dolls,  just  as  we  have  kindergartens  to  in¬ 
struct  young  folks  amusinely  in  what  they  must 
do  by  and  by  with  seriousness.  There  are  no 
books,  and  so  the  ritual  of  the  religion  is  per¬ 
petuated  by  being  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children  in  their  play. 

The  father  of  the  family  whittles  out  from 
blocks  of  soft  cottonwood  images  representing 
the  priests,  sacred  dancers  and  other  sacredotal 
personages  who  figure  in  the  ritual.  These  are 
sand  papered  and  painted  with  bright  colors. 
They  are  given  to  the  children,  who  “play 
church”  with  them,  just  as  civilized  young 
people  play  church  with  their  dolls. 

From  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Southern  Peru  the 
Indians  are  architectural  and  to  a  great  extent 
civilized ;  their  dolls  are  more  elaborate  and 
better  costumed. 

Among  these  Indians  it  seems  to  be  quite 
usual  to  bury  dolls  with  children.  The  custom 
apparently  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  such  mani¬ 
kins  are  often  found  in  old  graves  in  that  re¬ 
gion.  The  same  practice  is  followed  in  parts  of 
Africa,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  pursued  by  the 
negroes  in  the  United  States. 

Available  facts  are  scant  about  the  dolls  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  Amazons,  who  are  the 
nakedest  people  in  the  world,  many  of  them 
wearing  no  clothes  whateverr.  Perhaps  they 
have  no  dolls.  The  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuogo 
certainly  possess  no  dolls.  They  have  no  art  of 
any  kind,  their  entire  attention  being  constantly 


absorbed  by  the  very  difScult  problem  of  pro¬ 
curing  food  for  a  day  ahead. 

There  are  a  number  of  dolls  which  were 
brought  back  by  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N., 
from  his  famous  voyage  to  the  South  Seas. 
From  Madagascar  are  some  queer  looking  wooden 
dolls,  secured  recently  by  Dr.  Abbott.  The 
most  elaborately  carved  dolls  are  those  of  the 
Haida  Indians,  of  the  northwest  coast.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  naked,  but  they  are  painted  in  a 
fantastic  manner.  One  of  them  represents  a 
man  on  snow  shoes. 

There  are  hundreds  of  these  Haida  dolls,  and 
in  the  collection,  though  not  properly  belonging 
to  it,  are  a  number  of  most  interesting  objects 
carved  out  of  wood  and  representing  whales. 
The  body  of  each  whale  is  hollow,  and  inside  of 
it  is  a  wooden  man.  ,  The  man  is  Jonah,  and 
the  whale  is  the  Scriptural  cetacean.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  Haidas  got  the  story  of  Jonah 
from  missionaries;  at  all  events,  they  are  fond 
of  illustrating  it  in  this  manner.  But  the  puz¬ 
zle  is  to  imagine  how  the  carving  was  accom¬ 
plished  so  as  to  leave  the  man  inside  of  the 
whale  without  cutting  the  latter  open.  Jonah 
is  plainly  visible  through  slits  in  the  sides  of 
the  whale. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIYE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“I  have  long  since  ceased  to  pray,  ‘Lord 
Jesus,  have  compassion  on  a  lost  world.  ’  I  re¬ 
member  the  day  and  the  hour  when  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  Lord  rebuking  me  for  making  such 
a  prayer.  He  seemed  to  say  to  me,  ‘I  have  had 
compassion  upon  a  lost  world,  and  now  it  is 
time  for  you  to  have  compassion.  I  have  left 
you  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  in  mine 
afflictions  in  the  fiesh,  for  the  body’s  sake, 
which  is  the  church.  I  have  given  My  heart, 
now  give  your  heart.” — A.  J.  Gordon. 

The  chapter  read  at  the  usual  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  prayer  meeting  was  the  fifteenth  of  John. 

The  leader  remarked  that  it  is  only  by  being 
full  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  that  we  are  enabled 
to  keep  His  commandments. 

The  need  of  constant  abiding  in  Christ  is 
evident  because  the  vine  bears  fruit  on  this 
year’s  growth,  not  on  last  year’s  growth. 

Abiding  in  Christ,  dwelling  apart  from  the 
frivolities,  the  soul-deadening  pleasures  of  this 
world,  was  emphasized. 

Mrs.  Pingry  had  received  a  letter  urging  that 
less  prayer  be  offered  for  the  lifting  of  the  debt 
and  more  for  tlie  baptism  of  fire  to  warm  the 
cold  heart  of  the  church,  which  is  so  bound  to 
the  world. 

In  a  late  address  of  Dr.  Arthur  Pierson  on  the 
chapter  just  read,  he  remarked  that  sheep  keep¬ 
ing  near  the  shepherd  were  safe,  those  lingering 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  fiock  were  on  the  danger 
line.  Prayer  was  offered  for  our  valued  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  Brownell,  who  has  been 
long  ill. 

Miss  Zuver  of  Penasco,  New  Mexico,  asks 
prayer  for  the  young  men  and  girls  in  her 
school.  She  is  still  living  alone,  because 
through  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  the 
people  fear  to  place  their  children  so  entirely 
under  her  infiuence ;  yet  the  day  school  flour¬ 
ishes. 

Two  teachers  lying  very  ill  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory,  were  especially 
commended  to  prayer  and  sympathy. 

New  Mexico : — Were  we  not  saddened  last  week 
to  be  told  that  the  school  at  Jemez  (Hemes) 
Hot  Springs,  New  Mexico,  had  been  closed 
through  retrenchment,  a  light  quenched  in  a 
most  dark  and  destitute  part  of  the  country?  If 
the  Master  should  ask,  “Who  put  out  that 
light?”  should  we  answer  as  the  disciples  did, 
“Lord,  is  it  I?” 

Mrs.  Pierson  in  her  talk  on  evangelism  among 
the  Mexicans,  alluded  incidentally  to  historic 
places— the  homes  of  the  cliff  dwellers  coming 
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to  view  as  she  drove  up  the  canon  of  the  Rio 
Orande. 

Not  far  from  R1  Predo  de  Taos  where  Mies 
€!raig  is  stationed  is  the  Taos  pueblo.  The 
place  is  picturesque.  It  was  built  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  was  found  here  by 
the  Spanish  conquerors.  A  photo  of  this  com¬ 
munal  house  was  displayed,  without  doors  of  en¬ 
trance  in  the  surrounding  wall.  The  Indians 
ascend  by  means  of  ladddere  to  the  roof  and 
from  the  roof  descend  by  ladders  into  the  build¬ 
ings.  Knowing  the  condition  of  the  interior, 
one  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  enter. 
Our  teachers,  however,  have  visited  the  place 
and  were  glad  enough  to  get  out ;  the  filth  and 
vice  is  indescribable. 

Mies  Kennedy  of  Embudo,  in  taking  a  retro¬ 
spective  glance,  marks  many  bright  spots  on  the 
line  of  work ;  more  time  spent  in  Bible  study, 
more  Scripture  texts  committed  to  memory,  the 
true  light  dispelling  darkness.  She  adds:  “It 
will  be  a  bright,  happy  day  for  the  teachers 
when  a  school  house  is  erected  that  the  rain 
cannot  pour  into  from  the  root  upon  the  desks, 
seats  and  mud  fioor  as  we  are  experiencing  at  the 
present  time.” 

The  South: — A  very  satisfactory  and  accurate 
account  of  our  school  work  and  the  need  of  it  is 
given  in  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Holston,  Synod  of  Tennessee,  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
Alexander:  “In  no  other  field  than  ours  is 
Christian  education  more  necessary  to  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  people.  We  have  large  dis¬ 
tricts  for  new  and  aggressive  work,  where  the 
teacher  must  precede  the  minister,  or  permanent 
organizations  of  Sabbath-schools  and  churches 
cannot  be  made  and  maintained.  The  progress 
and  benediction  of  such  educational  work  during 
the  last  eight  years,  within  our  bounds,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York,  challenges  admiration  and 
thanksgiving  to  God.  As  a  powerful  auxiliary 
to  church  extension  and  establishment,  the  work 
justly  claims  the  interested  attention  and  zeal¬ 
ous  cooperation  of  our  Presbytery.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  had  in  successful  operation 
the  following  well-equipped  boarding  schools  on 
the  waters  of  the  French  Broad  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  region  of  western  North  Carolina:  The 
Home  Industrial  and  the  Normal  Collegiate  for 
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girls,  the  Boys’  Farm  school,  the  Dorland  In¬ 
stitute  (coeducational)  with  an  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  also 
other  grades  in  the  same  region,  all  coeduca¬ 
tional  :  the  schools  at  Riceville,  Marshall,  Laurel 
Fork,  Brittain’s  Cove,  Jupiter,  Paint  Rock.  In 
these  the  pupils  roll  up  the  above  number  to 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Added  to  these 
there  are  in  upper  East  Tennessee,  Washington 
college,  Greenville,  Tusculum  and  Jeroldstown 
academy,  all  coeducational,  rollnig  up  a  total  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty.  This  number  is 
further  increased  by  some  primary  schools, 
trained  and  instructed  by  competent  and  pious 
teachers,  trained  in  hand,  head  and  heart  in 
arts  of  industry,  in  sound  learning,  and  in  Bible 
religion.  Many  of  them  are  converted  to  God 
and  going  forth  for  the  enlightenment  and  sal¬ 
vation  of  others.  Neither  figures  nor  words 
can  express  the  number  and  variety  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  blessings  that  flow  from  these  fountains 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  The  state  of  re¬ 
ligion  has  been  encouraging,  especially  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  For  the  year  ending 
April  ,  1896,  the  additions  to  our  churches  by 
exaimnation  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
or  twenty-two  more  than  for  the  preceding  year, 
lo  the  General  Assembly’s  Boards  of  beneOcence 
we  gave  $1,045,  an  increase  of  fifteen  dollars  on 
the  gifts  of  the  preceding  year.  Our  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  have 
supported  a  school  at  Paint  Rock,  N,  C.  Wom¬ 
en’s  Missionary  Societies  and  auxiliary  bands 
have  increased  in  numbers  and  faithful  work.” 
One  representing  this  field  writes:  “Surely  these 
are  encouraging  facts  given  by  one  who  is  in  a 
position  to  view  this  work  thoroughly,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  present  figures  that  may  be  of  service  in 
the  history  of  our  church  work  in  the  South.” 

Prom  an  article  by  Mr.  McAfee,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  in  the  Assembly  Herald,  we 
have  the  following,  entitled,  “All  over  the 
field”:  “This  retrenchment  business  cuts  deep 
and  affects  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  brings 
pain  to  all  friends  of  the  work.  From  present 
prospects  there  will  be  overcrowding  in  some 
schools  and  teachers  will  be  sorely  taxed  to  care 
for  their  pupils.  Reducing  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  some  schools  make  it  necessary  for  those 
remaining  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils,  or 
assume  burdens  which  they  cannot  bear.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  these  faith¬ 
ful  teachers,  who,  though  (at  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing)  not  having  received  their  salaries,  many  of 
them,  for  six  months,  and,  many  of  them  being 
entirely  out  of  funds,  are  yet  beginning  the 
work  of  the  new  year  cheerfully,  hopefully,  and 
even  enthusiastically.  Their  faith  in  God  is 
unbounded;  their  confidence  in  the  Board  and 
the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  is  undimin¬ 
ished,  and  their  trust  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  that  she  will  provide  the  means  where¬ 
with  to  meet  the  necessary  current  expenses  and 
pay  their  salaries,  is  certainly  worthy  of  praise. 
To  return  to  their  work  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  and  assume  heavy  burdens  with  such 
faith  and  courage  only  proves  the  oft-repeated 
sentiment  that  ‘no  church  can  boast  of  a  more 
faithful,  earnest,  consecrated  band  of  mission 
aries  than  that  company  laboring  in  these  out-of 
the-way  hard  fields,  under  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  ’  All  the  heroic  work  done  for  Christ 
is  not  on  the  foreign  field.  Some  of  it  is  in 


our  own  land,  where  conditions  are  just  as  hard, 
and  trials  just  as  severe,  and  sacrifices  and  dan¬ 
gers  just  as  great  as  prevail  anywhere  in  the 
world.  May  all  good  Presbyterian  people  be 
aroused  to  pray  for  and  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  those  engaged  in  this  blessed  work.” 

H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Another  stormy  Wednesday  kept  away  some 
who  would  gladly  have  attended  the  meeting  at 
hall  past  ten,  December  23d,  but  the  few  who 
gathered  enjoyed  the  social  and  spiritual  inter¬ 
course.  Mrs.  Schauffler  who  presided  in  Mrs. 
Beers’s  absence  said,  “I  am  going  to  read  a  joy¬ 
ful  psalm,  ’  after  which  she  led  in  prayer  for  the 
whole  work,  asking  that  it  might  be  so  near  our 
hearts  that  we  should  think  of  it  the  first  thing 
when  we  woke  in  the  morning,  and  the  last 
thing  at  night,  and  so  help  on  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom.  Mr.  Speer  was  not  forgotten,  and 
all  felt  that  earnest  prayer  must  be  continued 
for  him  as  this  week’s  message  is  “Relapse; 
symptoms  favorable.  ’  ’ 

Mies  Hawley  read  one  of  the  interesting  let¬ 
ters  received  from  Mrs.  Schnatz  of  Batanga, 
West  Africa.  After  referring  to  her  illness  last 
summer,  necessitating  a  trip  to  Gaboon,  she 
says:  “It  seemed  rather  soon  for  a  new  mission¬ 
ary  to  be  taken  down  with  such  a  long  and  per¬ 
sistent  fever  and  it  was  my  first  real  sickness.  I 
am  very  thankful  to  report  a  great  improvement 
in  my  health  and  that  of  my  dear  husband  who 
had  fever  at  the  same  time,  but  was  strong 
enough  to  be  about  in  a  few  days  though  quite 
weak.  The  Lord  has  dealt  wonderfully  with  us 
and  our  hearts  rise  up  in  great  thankfulness  for 
His  kindness. 

“You  are  of  course  interested  in  our  work,  the 
people,  etc.,  and  it  would  give  me  gieat  pleas- 
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^  Young:  people  who  grow  op  on  ST. 
Nicholas  are  pretty  sure  to  like  the  best 
literature.'^ 

—Home  Journal,  Boston,  Dec.  5,  1896, 


THE  JANUARY 

5T.  NICHOLAS. 

JSfew  Yearns  Number. 


Containing  a  delightful  table  of  contents,  in¬ 
cluding  a  complete  long  story — 

“DANNY  AND  THE  ‘  HAJOR.’ ” 

A  Story  of  the  Plains. 

Danny  is  a  soldier’s  boy,  and  the  “Major”  is 
a  horse.  Mrs.  Custer,  who  read  the  manuscript, 
said  of  it,  “It  is  true  to  the  very  life:  to  read  it 
is  like  being  there.” 

THE  SERIAL  STORIES 

of  St.  Nicholas  for  the  coming  year  are  espec¬ 
ially  noteworthy.  One,  “Master  Skylark,”  by 
John  Bennett,  illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch,  is 
a  story  of  the  days  of  Shakspere,  the  poet  him¬ 
self  being  one  oi  the  characters,  although  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  a  boy  and  a  girl. 


Begin  the  New  Year 

bv  subscribing  to  St.  Nicholas  for  the  young  folks 
of  your  household.  The  volume  began  with  the 
November  number  and  several  of  the  serials  com¬ 
mence  in  that  issue.  All  new  subscribers  who  begin 
with  January  may  receive  the  November  and  De¬ 
cember  numbers  free  of  charge  (December  is  the 
beautiful  Christmas  issue)  on  request.  Subscribe 
through  dealers  everywhere,  or  remit  $3.00  to  the 
publiwers, 
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ure  to  answer  any  and  all  questions  you  may 
send,  and  it  will  help  me  to  give  you  a  more 
satisfactory  account.  I  fear  that  the  work  will 
be  more  difficult  now  than  before  on  account  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  rapidly  spreading 
their  forces  over  our  territory  and  who  have  ad¬ 
vantages  which  we  cannot  give  the  people.  The 
people  are  not  all  firm  in  their  belief,  and  see¬ 
ing  that  the  Catholic  school  offers  more  than 
ours,  they  send  their  children  to  the  Catholics ;  but 
still  we  find  cause  for  thankfulness  when  we  dis¬ 
cover  cases  like  the  following  one.  One  of  our 
school  boys  who  has  learned  German  quite  effi¬ 
ciently  was  asked  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic 
school  at  Lobe,  which  is  a  short  distance  from 
the  mission  grounds.  It  was  surely  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  earn  something,  but  he  refused 
the  offer,  saying  that  he  belonged  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mission.  We  had  great  cause  to  rejoice  and 
thank  the  Lord  that  not  all  of  them  are  fickle- 
minded.  This  boy  or  rather  young  man  is  still 
coming  to  our  school,  and  is  very  faithful,  work¬ 
ing  for  us  outside  of  school  hours. 

I  find  the  language  very  interesting  and  hope 
with  diligent  study  of  the  same  to  be  able  to 
speak  a  little  very  soon.  I  can  understand  a 
good  deal,  but  the  construction  of  it  makes  it 
difficult  to  converse  in  it.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
when  I  can  speak  to  the  people  so  that  they  will 
understand  me.  There  is  one  great  obstruction 
though,  that  is  that  there  are  three  dialects 
within  our  church  limit,  and  hearing  them  as 
much  as  we  do,  one  is  apt  to  get  the  words  which 
are  not  Benga,  (that  is  our  dialect  and  the  one 
in  which  all  the  books  are  printed) ;  but  one 
tribe  can  readily  understand  the  dialect  of  the 
other,  and  if  you  thoroughly  learn  the  Benga 
you  can  understand  the  other  two,  though  you 
cannot  speak  them. 

The  people  as  a  whole  are  poor,  as  they  have 
very  meagre  means  of  making  a  living.  Along 
the  coast  all  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  the  sea, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  them  on  the  large 
ocean  in  a  very  small  canoe.  The  men  usually 
fish  in  the  morning  while  in  the  afternoon  they 
repair  their  canoes  or  sit  around  in  town,  while 
the  poor  women  seem  to  be  the  hard  workers. 
They  must  attend  to  the  gardening,  make  the 
food,  and  attend  to  all  their  household  duties. 
It  is  true  that  their  household  work  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  amount  done  in  civilized 
countries,  and  yet  the  women  are  the  ones  to  do 
everything.  I  often  pity  the  women  when  I  see 
one  walking  along  the  road  with  a  load  on  her 
back,  a  child  on  the  hip,  and  sometimes  an  iron 
cooking  pot  in  one  hand,  while  the  man  walks 
ahead  of  her  with  only  a  walking  stick;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  care  very  much,  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  nothing  else.  The  children  are 
very  cunning  and  I  do  love  them  so  much,  but 
usually  they  fear  the  white  people,  and  when  I 
speak  to  them  they  look  qiute  frightened  and 
some  begin  to  cry.  One  of  them  when  I  took 
her  little  hand  in  mine,  quickly  withdrew  it, 
and  looked  to  see  whether  it  was  white  from 
touching  mine.  When  they  get  a  little  Older 
and  able  to  walk,  they  are  not  in  the  least  afraid 
when  I  speak  to  them,  and  are  always  very  ready 
to  greet  me.  ’  ’ 

The  letter  from  Mrs.  Schnatz,  published  in 
Woman’s  Work  for  Woman  for  January,  was  also 
read.  Miss  Hawley  had  asked  Mrs.  Schantz  to 
tell  something  of  her  husband  that  we  might 
feel  better  acquainted  with  him,  so  she  writes : 
“Mr.  Schnatz  is,  like  myself,  of  German  parent¬ 
age  and  speaks  that  language  very  fluently, 
and  as  well  as  English.  From  hie  child¬ 
hood  he  has  had  a  missionary  spirit  which  is 
particularly  shown  in  an  incident  related  of 
him  as  follows :  He  was  one  day  looking  at 
some  pictures  of  missionary  life  when  suddenly 
he  began  to  cry,  and  upon  being  asked  the  rea- 
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son  he  said  he  feared  that  all  the  heathen  would 
be  converted  before  he  grew  up  I  His  father  and 
brother  are  both  in  the  ministry,  and  Mr. 
Schnatz,  after  graduating  at  the  Gorman  Presby¬ 
terian  Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  came  out  here 
being  at  the  time  twenty-three  years  of  age.  ” 

It  is  pleasant  at  this  holiday  time  to  think  of 
all  the  mission  schools  and  far-away  children 
who  are  being  made  happy  by  the  gifts  sent 
from  this  country.  Many  societies  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  dressing  of  dolls  and  preparing  of 
work  bags  and  useful  presents  and  have  felt  well 
rewarded  by  the  news  of  the  pleasure  they  gave 
in  times  past.  Mrs.  Hoskins  says  of  the  Syrian 
children  that  their  lives  are  too  busy  to  have 
time  to  play  with  dolls,  and  that  when  dolls 
are  given  as  gifts  they  are  often  seen  in  the 
homes  afterwards  hung  up  on  the  walls  as  orna¬ 
ments.  So  there  the  gifts  are  usually  Bibles 
and  pretty  cards  with  pictures  and  Bible  verses. 
But  in  all  lands  we  hope  there  is  some  celebra¬ 
tion  for  the  children  whom  the  Christ  Child 
came  to  save  and  call  to  Himself,  and  that  they 
are  made  to  understand  that  He  came  to  bring 
joy  to  the  world,  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men. 

THE  BABRIER  BEEF  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  reached 
San  Francisco  recently  after  having  devoted  some 
time  to  coliecting  coral  for  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz 
on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  near  the  east  coast  of 
Australia.  He  has  also  been  on  an  extended  visit  to 
different  parts  of  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  New  Guinea, 
New  Caledonia,  and  elsewhere.  The  Professor  has 
been  away  from  home  about  a  year,  and  has  shipped 
to  Prof.  Agassiz  about  sixty  cases  of  coral.  This  is 
by  far  the  largest  amount  ever  sent  to  one  point  in 
.-America.  The  Professor  also  has  a  lot  more  which 
be  will  forward  to  his  own  establishment. 

“On  this  coral  hunting  trip,”  said  Prof.  Ward, 
“we  bad  a  twenty- four  ton  schooner  with  a  crew, 
and  a  seven  ton  cutter  and  crew,  including  a  diver 
and  dingies  or  small  boats  for  collecting.  The 
crews  were  Malays  and  South  Sea  Islanders.  The 
coral  in  many  places  looked  through  the  water  glass 
like  lettuce  or  cabbage.  They  were  blue,  yellow 
and  crimson,  and  three  or  four  feet  across.  Some  of 
the  single  great  coral  rings  were  as  much  as  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  and  of  a  deep  magenta  color. 
side  these  there  were  sharks,  sea  urchins  and  the 
great  giant  clam,  which  is  the  biwest  bivalve  in  the 
world.  This  clam  is  four  or  five  feet  long  and 
weighs  as  much  as  1,000  pounds.  We  collected  us¬ 
ually  when  the  water  was  low  on  the  reef  and  then 
started  the  loaded  dingies  off  for  the  schooner.” 
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PEKSECUTIONS  OF  ABMEMAN  CHB18- 
T1AK8  IN  THE  16U  CENTCBT. 

Bj  B«t.  Thomas  Doggett,  D  J>. 

ne  persecution  of  Christians  is  not  a  new 
Iking  in  Armenia.  Scarcely  a  century  has 
passed,  since  the  birth  of  Mahomitanism  which  I 
has  not  witnessed  atrocities  of  the  deepest  die.  i 
The  war  which  the  followers  of  Islam  have  waged  , 
has  knosm  no  truce.  Where  persecutions  have  j 
not  been  massacres,  they  hare  not  been  wanting  j 
in  forms  of  greater  or  lees  severity.  Every  poe-  ! 
sible  pretext  has  been  eagerly  seized  upcm,  that  j 
their  hatred  of  Christianity  might  express  itself.  ; 
For  centuries,  harvests  have  been  destroyed,  ! 
property  taken,  houses  plundered,  homes  broken 
up,  women  forced  into  harems  and  all  the  modes  | 
of  cruelty  made  use  of  that  barbaric  fanaticism  ! 
could  devise.  | 

The  past  history  of  the  Armenian  Churcb]^tias 
been  known  but  to  a  few.  Only  within  a  short 
time  has  this  history  been  made  accessible  to 
the  Western  world.  Professor  Felix  Neve  of  the 
University  of  Louraine  has  brought  us  under 
great  obligation  by  a  translation  from  the  Arme¬ 
nian  of  the  History  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
by  P.  Michel  Tchavintch  of  Venice.  There  we 
6nd  page  after  page  of  narrative  which  might 
serve  as  true  records  of  the  atrocities  of  to-day, 
if  the  dates  only  were  changed.  Here  we  see 
that  the  Armenian  Church  has  furnished  thou¬ 
sands  of  names  to  the  roll  of  “the  noble  'army  j 
of  martyrs.”  Bishops,  priests,  men,  women, 
young  men,  and  maidens  have  swelled  that 
countless  host.  In  this  history,  again  and 
again,  chroniclers  have  virtually  said,  “The 
martyrs  were  so  numerous  that  to  know  their 
names  and  their  multitude  belongs  only  to  Him 
who  has  given  them  their  crowns.” 

In  1425  Bishop  Gregory,  a  noted  writer  of  his¬ 
tory  and  of  hymns,  was  tortured  for  his  religion, 
and  “while  he  was  confessing  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  they  immolated  him  as  a  lamb,  pure  and 
without  spot.”  Bishop  Stephanos  was  urged  to 
abjure  his  faith  and  threatened  with  the  worst 
indignities,  but  the  three  others  with  him  only 
pronounced  more  firmly  their  belief  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  “We  have 
no  other  faith  than  this,  and  for  this  faith  we 
count  it  glorious  to  die.  ”  Their  heads  were 
cut  off,  their  bodies  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown 
away,  but  the  faithful  gathered  them  up  and 
buried  them.  Zachary,  an  ecclesiastic  digni¬ 
tary,  suffered  the  same  fate.  Hie  last  words 
were,  “I  can  not  deny  Him  who  has  not  denied 
me.” 

In  the  north  of  Armenia  a  young  man  of  re¬ 
markable  attractions,  Khossaw  by  name,  was 
solicited  most  persistently  by  all  the  inducements 
which  usually  infiuence  youth,  to  embrace  Ma¬ 
homitanism,  but  he  was  immovable.  They 
seized  him,  dragged  him  out  of  the  city,  tied 
him  to  a  tree  and  stoned  him.  His  murderers 
were  proceeding  to  burn  the  tree  and  his  body, 
but  they  were  bought  off  and  yielded  his  body 
to  his  friends  for  burial.  The  tree  was  made 
into  a  cross  by  the  purchaser  and  kept  as  a 
precious  monument  of  heroic  faith. 

In  1421,  a  Christian  named  Vortan  was  seized 
by  order  of  the  Emir,  imprisoned,  loaded  with 
irons,  beaten  with  rods,  and  then  sentenced  to 
death.  When  they  led  Vortan  to  the  place  of 
his  punishment,  he  marched  with  joy.  at  the 
head  of  the  crowd  as  if  “he  was  marching  in 
the  cortege  of  a  prince.  ’  ’  When  urged  to  save 
his  life  by  abandoning  his  faith,  he  said:  “1 
have  believed  and  I  do  believe  in  the  Father  un¬ 
created  and  in  His  only  Son  made  man  and  in 
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49  -  the  new  SINGER  AUTOM  t'nC  iA 

49  &  SEWING  MACHINE  becomes  es-  ^ 

^  ^  ^  pecially  desirable  because  of  its 

2  noiselessness  and  its  compact  form.  ^ 

2  I  Having  neither  shuttle  nor  bobbin,  ^ 

2  t  it  is  only  necessary  to  thread  the  ^ 

wt  needle  and  it  is  ready  to  sew.  Its  ok 

simple  mechanism  is  truly  automat-  ^ 
ic.  and  a  child  can  use  it  effectively, 

«  ^ With  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  ^ 

4^  any  chain-stitch  ^ 

49  The  Singer  Automatic  6k 

has  the  following  points  of  prefer-  6k 
49  I  ence.  They  can  easily  be  demon-  6k 

49  -  — »  strated  by  comparison : — 

49  — It  *•  ■•••••■tely  the  lizhteet-running,  because  It  has  the  fewest  parts,  these  fA 

^  being  of  latest  design,  perfectly  constructed  and  faultlessly  finished.  I& 

2  — I*  I*  wore  easily  tbre^ed,  its  parts  are  better  protected  from  dust,  it  has  ^ 

Vi  more  room  under  ihe  arm,  and  is  capable  of  a  greater  range  of  work.  ok 

49  3d.— The  Broad  treadle  better  promotes  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  operator,  be-  6k 
^  cause  it  is  lower,  and  the  position  of  the  feet  can  be  changed  at  will.  The  band- 

^  wheel  shaft  turns  on  cone  bearings,  thereby  securing  greater  steadiness  and 

49  motion.  ^ 

49  These  advantages  especially  commend  THE  SILENT  SINGER  to  the  6k 
49  favor  of  the  apartment  dweller.  6k 
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Special  to  The  Evangelist  readers:  s^nd this  “ad.” and  10^ to 
stamps  and  we  will  mail  you  ^Ib.  ot  any  kind  of  Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  imported.  Good  Teas  and  Coffees,  26c.  per  lb.  We  will  send  5  lb.  of 
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DBATH  FBOM  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  Tobacco-poisoned  heart  stops  withont  warning, 
often  on  the  street.  SURE-QUIT,  an  antidote  chewing 
gxun.  overcomes  the  crsvlng.  No  sickness,  no  starving, 
affording  safe  and  prompt  relief.  Try  it  to-day.  26c.  a 
box,  nearly  all  droggists.  Booklet  free.  Eureka  Chem¬ 
ical  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 


the  Holy  Ghost.  I  am  a  Christian.  ”  At  these 
words  all  threw  themselves  on  him  with  sticks 
and  swords  and  put  to  death  the  blessed  man. 

At  the  same  time  many  Christian  women 
showed  an  immovable  constancy,  publicly  con¬ 
fessing  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  punishments. 
“Their  courage  presents  itself  to  us  at  the  same 
time  as  the  excess  of  their  misery,”  the  chroni¬ 
clers  say,  as  they  tell  of  “the  groups  of  popula¬ 
tions”  compelled  to  fly  from  mountain  to  moun¬ 
tain,  from  village  to  village.  Many  escaped 
death  by  the  sword  to  meet  death  by  famine,  by 
malignant  fevers  or  by  the  rigor  of  the  cold. 

Under  the  persecution  of  the  famous  chieftain, 
Skandar,  they  separated  fathers  and  mothers 
from  their  children  and  carried  the  children 
into  captivity.  The  son  called  to  hie  mother, 
“O  my  mother,  who  will  let  me  see  thee  again?” 
The  mother  said,  “Misfortune  be  to  the  day  of 
thy  birth !  to  me  and  to  the  promises  of  thy 
father !  Woe  be  to  the  arms  broken  to-day,  that 
have  borne  three !  O  child,  thou  goest  into  a 
sea  of  wretchedness !  Perhaps  Christ  will  make 
thee  hear  a  word  of  deliverance.” 

The  chronicle  gives  us  a  sad  story  of  the  mas¬ 
sacres  which  took  place  in  1440,  during  the  cam-  j 
paigns  of  the  great  Timour.  “With  one  thou¬ 
sand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  heads  of , 
Christians,  they  raised  a  minaret  at  the  gate  of 
the  city  and  at  the  same  entrance  immolated 
sixty  persons  who  were  ‘consecrated  to  God.’ 
When  they  saw  the  horror  of  their  own  cruelties, 
they  blasphemously  said,  ‘Where  is  Jesus,  their 
God,  let  Him  come  and  save  those  who  believe 
in  Him !’  ” 

And  yet  among  the  Armenians,  Christianity 
has  survived  all  these  martyrdoms,  these  atroci¬ 
ties,  these  desolations  of  four  centuries  ago,  only 
to  evolve  them  in  equal  severity  in  our  own  day 
at  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  those  Mahom- 
itan  murderers,  whose  children  glory  as  did 
their  fathers  in  bringing  destruction  on  all  who 
believe  in  Christ,  the  only  Saviour  of  lost  men. 

Thomas  Do<jgett. 

For  Indigestion 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Gregory  Dotle,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
have  frequently  prescribed  it  in  cases  of  indigestion 
and  nervous  prostration,  and  find  the  result  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  I  shall  continue  it.” 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRIES. 

So  large  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  strawberries 
are  being  introduced  into-cultivation  each  year  and 
the  sale  of  the  plants  is  pushed  so  vigorously 
that  one  is  often  puzzled  in  trying  to  decide  which 
of  them  is  most  worthy  of  trial.  On  this  account 
testimony  as  to  their  merits  from  some  one  who  has 
no  financial  interest  in  the  success  of  these  varieties 
is  particularly  welcome  to  fruit  growers. 

Bulletin  No.  109  of  the  N.  Y.  State  EIxperiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  by  Wendel  Paddock  gives 
such  testimony.  One  hundred  and  seventy  vari¬ 
eties  besides  the  Station  seedlings,  were  grown 
at  the  Station  in  1896.  Of  the  varieties  which 
fruited  there  for  the  first  time  in  1896, Bissell, Earliest, 
Enormous  Thompson  No.  101,  Tubbs  and  William 
Belt  are  considered  especially  promising.  Bostonian, 
Marshall,  Marston  and  Tennessee  have  been  fruited 
two  seasons  and  are  recommended  as  worthy  of  test¬ 
ing.  Lists  of  varieties  suitable  for  early  fruiting,  or 
for  late  fruiting  are  published.  A  summary  of  the 
records  of  varieties  which  have  been  fruited  more 
than  two  years  is  also  given.  This  bulletin  may  be 
had  free  by  sending  an  application  for  it  to  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Those 
who  request  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  per¬ 
manent  mailing  list  will  receive  further  bulletins  as 
they  are  issued. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 


Statx  op  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  i_ 

Lucas  County.  (“• 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the  senior 
partner  cf  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  cue  City  of  Toledo.  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cube. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6tb  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

]  8EAL.  }  A.  W\  GLEASON, 

“■V—  Kolary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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and  WHISKEY  UAUITS  cured  at  Home 
wUhi^t  pam.  Hook  of  partlculara 

B-  M.  Woolley,  M.D.,  Box  487,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
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XUI 


The  following  volumes  arc  rounted  among  the 
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CHURCH  MUSIC 


Edited  by  R.  Huntington  Woodman. 


AGAIN  THE  POSTLUDE. 


A  correspondent  writes  us  concerning  the 
postlude,  asking,  What  if  the  entire  congrega¬ 
tion  should  remain  until  the  postlude  is  played? 
Would  it  not  be  somewhat  depressing  for  the 
people  to  leave  the  church  in  silence? 

We  reply  to  this  question  by  asking  another. 
Is  there  any  reason,  religious,  artistic,  or  logi¬ 
cal,  why  a  congregation  of  worshipers  should 
disperse  during  the  playing  of  a  piece  of  music? 
The  custom  is  firmly  established  by  long  usage, 
but  there  is  no  more  reason  for  it  than  for  an 
audience  at  a  concert  to  expect  the  performers 
to  play  or  sing  an  extra  piece  while  they  dis¬ 
perse. 

Another  condition,  bearing  upon  the  postlude 
question  is  found  in  those  churches  where  the 
close  of  the  benediction  is  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  a  congregational  social  meeting 
when  strangers  are  welcomed  and  introduced  to 
the  pastor,  church  work  committees  hold  ses¬ 
sions  and,  in  short,  the  whole  church  becomes 
an  animated  bee-hive — all  while  the  organist 
plays  the  postlude ! 

It  is  rather  a  fortunate  circumstance  when 
the  organ  in  this  type  of  church  is  not  large,  so 
that  the  music  does  very  seriously  interfere  with 
the  conversation.  Perhaps  it  encourages  the 
flonversatiou,  by  making  it  necessary  to  talk  in 
a  somewhat  louder  voice. 

The  impartial  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  ask  of 
what  use  is  the  postlude  under  such  conditions. 
The  entire  question  can  be  put  in  few  lines. 
The  postlude  is  either  a  part  of  the  service  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  is,  it  is  an  act  of  worship  and 
should  therefore  be  treated  with  proper  respect 
by  player  and  people.  If  it  is  not  a  part  of 
the  service  it  becomes  simply  a  performance  of 
more  or  less  artistic  excellence,  in  which  an 
organist,  who  really  loves  his  instrument,  takes 
great  delight.  But  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
he  can  enjoy  it  in  private  just  as  well  or  better, 
without  the  distracting  influences  attending  the 
departure  of  the  congregation.  And  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  care  for  it  either  as  a  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  or  as  an  artistic  performance,  why  not  abol¬ 
ish  it  alti^ether?  But  can  it  not  be  incorporated 
in  the  service?  Thus  far  we  have  heard  princi¬ 
pally  from  our  professional  brethren  ;  we  should 
be  glad  to  get  the  views  of  some  clergymen  on 
the  subject. 


CONFKR£NCE  MKETINGS. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  season  of  work 
planned  by  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  is 
the  series  of  what  may  be  termed  conference 
meetings.  At  these  general  gatherings  of  the 
resident  members  questions  of  importance  and 
interest  relating  to  church  and  organ  music  are 
to  be  discussed,  and  papers  read  by  distin¬ 
guished  musicians  and  clergymen.  New  organ 
works  will,  very  likely,  be  performed  and  their 
merits  talked  over  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
time  will  undoubtedly  be  spent  in  social  inter¬ 
course,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  active,hon- 
orary  and  subscribing  members  of  the  Guild  to 
get  better  acquainted.  The  first  conference  will 
be  held  sometime  in  January,  and  the  questions 
discussed  and  other  features  of  the  conference 
will  be  reported  in  these  columns. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  Church  Music 
will  receive  ample  attention  at  the  coming  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Music  Teachers’  National  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  during 
the  latter  part  of  June.  Details  of  the  plans  of 
the  Executive  and  Program  Committees  are  not 
yet  announced,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant 
the  prediction  that  the  1897  meeting  will  be  a 
meeting  of  unusual  proportions. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


December  31,  1896^. 


TOO  SEVERE  AN  INFERENCE. 

Mr.  Moody  in  one  of  his  sermoDs  in  New 
York  commented  severely  upon  the  figures  which 
some  one  has  published  concerning  the  number 
of  Presbyterian  and  other  churches  to  which 
no  additions  were  reported  during  the  last  year, 
the  Presbyterian  being  over  a  thousand.  The 
inference  he  drew  concerning  their  pastors  was 
as  unjust  as  it  was  severe. 

Figpures  can  very  easily  be  made  to  lie,  and 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  he  has  reached  a  correct 
conclusion  until  he  cross  questions  his  wit¬ 
nesses.  Take  for  example  the  Presbytery  of 
Steuben,  one  seventh  of  whose  churches  reported 
no  additions,  and  which  would  give  the  fair 
average  for  the  whole  church.  Every  one  of 
these  were  small  churches  and  three  of  them 
were  without  pastors  most  of  the  year  and  the 
other  was  very  weak.  It  so  happens  that  all  of 
them  have  since  then  made  additions,  and  some 
of  them  quite  large,  and  in  two  of  them  evan¬ 
gelists  have  labored. 

Mr.  Moody’s  methods  of  evangelistic  work  ac¬ 
count  largely  for  just  this  state  of  things.  Rev. 
E.  P.  Hammond,  the  evangelist,  once  said  to 
the  writer,  “I  am  only  a  match.  The  pastors 
prepare  the  kindlings,  and  put  on  the  wood  and 
have  everything  ready  for  my  work.  ’  ’  The  pas¬ 
tor  and  the  Sunday-school  and  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  and  Christian  parents,  by  their 
regular  and  faithful  work,  prepare  the  material 
and  the  evangelist  comes  and  reaps  the  harvest 
All  such  material  is  brought  into  the  church  at 
once ;  and  the  work  of  the  pastor  is  to  train  up 
these  converts  and  to  prepare' more  material.  In 
the  natural  course  of  things  many  more  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  church  may  not  be  expected  for 
some  years.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  judge  a 
pastor’s  work  by  these  years  of  preparation  by 
the  records  of  the  Minutes.  We  have  known  of 
instances  of  pastors,  who  went  to  a  church  just 
after  such  a  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  received 
almost  no  numbers  into  the  church  for  two  or 
three  years,  who  after  that  in  the  rc^lar  course 
of  their  ministration  received  a  dozen  or  a  score 
yearly. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  has  just  made  its 
second  visitation  of  its  churches  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  its  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  to  promote  the  work  of  Chris 
tian  Endeavor ;  this  time  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  The  brethren 
were  sent  out  two  by  two  and  five  simultaneous 
meetings  were  held  for  five  nights  in  the  week, 
December  7-12. 

The  attendance  was  good  in  spite  of  some  bad 
weather,  and  the  meetings  were  deeply  interest¬ 
ing,  and  a  strong  impression  was  made.  Partic¬ 
ular  effort  was  made  with  the  weaker  churches 
to  lead  them  to  self-support  through  some  sys¬ 
tem  of  weekly  offerings  which  should  reach  every 
member  of  the  congr^ation  and  thus  relieve 
the  Home  Board. 

Wliat  Dr.  Putnam  writes  in  The  Evangelist 
about  The  Limitations  of  Law  is  good  and  to 
the  point ;  but  his  definition  of  law  needs  amend¬ 
ing.  A  law  is  more  than  a  rule  or  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  or  conduct.  One  is  at  liberty  to  follow  a 
rule  or  method  as  he  pleases ;  but  it  is  one’s 
duty  to  obey  a  law,  and  obedience  should  be 
enforced.  President  Mark  Hopkins’s  definition 
of  a  law  is  the  best  we  have  ever  heard,  and  the 
only  one  which  fully  covers  the  ground.  “A  law 
is  a  command  with  sanctions.  ”  It  is  given  by 
one  who  has  authority  in  the  matter,  and  should 
also  have  the  power  to  enforce  it.  By  sanctions 
are  meant  the  reward  or  good  which  follows 
obedience  and  the  penalty  for  disobedience. 

In  the  Divine  law  one  or  the  other  in  the  end 
is  sure.  The  weakness  in  human  law  is  not  in 
the  authority  of  the  lawgiver,  nor  in  its  power 
to  enforce  its  sanctions,  but  in  its  execution. 
Judgment  does  not  come  speedily,  nor  in  many 
cases  at  all.  There  is  lacking  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  executive.  Hence  a  civil  law. 


"So  adequate  a  combination  of  ability  and  of  interest,  of  timeliness  and  of  permanency,  of  criticism  and  o 
description,  of  fiction  and  of  history,  and,  finally,  of  literature  and  of  art,  is  not  attained 
by  any  other  magazine.** — Boston  Herald,  Dec.  13,  1896. 
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ning  the  volume)  free  of  charge  on  request.  All  dealers  flU  subscriptions  on  these  terms,  or  remittance  may  be  made  direct 
to  the  publishers.  Price,  $U.OO  a  year;  single  numbers,  S5  cents.  The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


which  Ib  not  founded  in  popular  opinion,  be¬ 
comes  a  dead  letter ;  and  worse  than  no  law  in 
that  it  weakens  the  authority  of  all  laws. 

The  weakness  in  all  temperance  laws  is  in 
their  enforcement.  They  generally  command 
all  oflScers  to  enforce  them  under  penalty ;  but 
who  shall  compel  officers  to  do  this.  The  law 
reads  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  citizen 
who  knows  of  this  violation  to  make  complaint, 
but  what  citizen  does  this.  Any  citizen  can 
enforce  the  law  alone  ana  without  cost  if  he 
will.  Sometimes  a  minister  has  back  bone 


Good  Housekeeping 
Chief  Corner  Stone 
Of  Good  Homes 


for  the  maintenance  of  Happiness,  Peace,  and  Content¬ 
ment,  where  the  Wife  ana  Mother,  the  Husband  and 
Father  reign  supreme,  and  rule  by  means  of  the  law  of 
love ;  where  one  is  the  Mother  at  Home  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  other  sways  the  scepter  of  right¬ 
eousness,  forming  lives  well  worth  the  living. 


However  nappy  a  home  may  be.  It  wlU  be  made  happier  by 
the  presence  of  Good  Housekeeping.” 

—Atlanta  (Go.)  Southern  Oattivator. 


enough  to  do  this  but  be  will  not  often  be  sus¬ 
tained  even  by  the  church.  Mass  meetings  are 
held  and  organizations  are  formed  to  provide  for 
better  laws  and  their  execution,  where  one  man 
could  do  it  better. 

The  Raines  law  is  the  best  we  have  had  so  far 
as  prevention  and  ease  of  enforcement  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  yet  it  partakes  of  the  weakness  of  all 
civil  laws.  We  owe  it  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  that 
there  is  a  respect  for  law,  and  a  possibility  of  its 
enforcement  such  as  has  not  before  been  known 
in  this  State. 

If  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  seeking  to  pro¬ 
mote  temperance  by  law  were  used  in  seeking 
directly  the  regeneration  of  the  youth  and  the 
intemperate,  the  end  would  sooner  and  better  be 
reach^.  Wheeler. 


with  a  view  of  making  all  Homes  happy,  the  December  1896, 
number  of  Good  Housekeeping  will  alve  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  “The  Model  Wlfe.”by  her.  Henry  Tnckley,  U  D..  and 
for  January.  1897,  one  on  “The  Model  Husband  '* 

The  flrst  of  a  novel  series  of  papers  on  “  Good  Cooking  ”  ap¬ 
peared  In  the  November  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  being  the 
experience  of  the  Woman  who  Cooked  and  Went  to  Market, 
and  the  Man  who  Ate  and  Paid  the  Bills— worthy  the  attention 
of  every  home  dweller  In  Christendom. 

Two  papers  will  be  given  during  the  year  1897  on 
First,  “The  Woes  of  a  Nervous  Han  at  Home,”  by  a  Woman 
of  Nerve. 


‘  The  Woman  with  Bundles”  will  also  have  a  hearing  in  due 
time. 

As  will  a  Scriptural  Discussion  of  the,  as  yet,  unsettled  prob¬ 
lem  of  “  How  Poor  Was  Job’s  Turkey?’* 

On  all  new  subscriptions  for  1897,  copies  of  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  for  November  and  December,  1896,  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  ilass. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mrs.  Gkorob  H.  MoGbbw,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Bbbwsteh,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Cuaba  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


Christmas  is  upon  us  as  I  write,  and  what 
busy  days  old  Santa  Claus  brings !  But  the 
work  is  pleasant,  and  I  wish  all  the  kind  friends 
who  have  remembered  us  so  bountifully  could 
look  in  to  our  basement  and  see  the  loaded  tables. 
We  had  to  move  the  kindergarten  up  stairs  last 
week  to  make  room  for  the  boxes  and  barrels 
which  contained  such  stores  of  warm  clothing, 
shoes  and  stockings,  toys  and  fruit,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  old  and 
young.  How  Miss  Mayer’s  face  brightens,  as 
she  unpacks  them,  and  exclaims  over  “Such 
nice  warm  petticoats  for  the  poor  women,’’  and 
“Here  is  a  wrapper,  just  the  thing  for  that  sick 
girl,’’  and  “Oh,  what  lovely  dolls!’’  and  “Here 
are  games  and  books  for  the  boys;’’  and  so  on 
through  the  full  array.  But  once  the  things  are 
unpacked  and  stacked  up  on  the  tables,  the  work 
is  only  just  begun. 

Then  comes  the  long  list  of  people  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  all  made  out  by  families,  the  names 
and  ages  of  each  child  with  any  special  need 
that  may  be  known,  and  sometimes  when  the 
families  are  large,  it  takes  more  than  one  huge 
sheet  of  wrapping  paper  to  do  up  the  parcel, 
each  child’s  little  bundle  is  tied  up  and 
labeled,  and  all  put  together  in  a  great  package, 
and  numbered  and  marked  so  that  there  will  be 
no  mistake  on  the  last  crowded  day  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  When  I  left  to-night,  there  were  eighty- 
three  bundles  tied  up  and  the  supply  was  still 
unexhausted,  and  four  busy  pairs  of  hands  were 
working  at  others.  Wednesday  morning  the 
kindergarten  children  were  made  blissful  by  the 
“Grace  Circle,’’  which  for  three  years  has  given 
them  their  Christmas,  such  “sweet  dollies’’  as 
filled  the  wee  maiden’s  heart  with  joy,  and  a 
horse  and  cart  for  each  boy.  Then  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  hundred  little  girls  from  the  sewing 
school  had  a  merry  time,  and  went  home  laden 
with  candy,  dolls,  books  and  such  things.  It 
has  always  been  our  custom  to  give  out  the 
parcels  for  the  families  on  Christmas  eve,  so 
that  the  children’s  stockings  might  be  filled 
from  them,  but  this  year  a  death  and  funeral  in 
one  of  our  tenants’  families  up  stairs  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  until  Saturday,  and  the 
workers  were  glad  of  another  day  of  preparation, 
as  many  boxes  came  in  at  the  last  minute.  So 
we  cannot  complete  our  account  of  all  our  festivi¬ 
ties  for  this  paper,  but  we  cannot  delay  sending 
our  thanks  to  all  the  kind  friends  who  have 
made  this  good  time  possible,  and  acknowledg 
ing  the  following  gifts.  Whenever  the  names 
and  addresses  are  given,  we  acknowledge  by 
letter:  Package  of  Christmas  books  from  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  Evaugelist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 
maternity  bag.  Needlework  Guild,  Summit,  N. 
J.  ;  Christmas  box  from  “A  friend  of  Miss 
Field;’’  three  books  by  mail ;  box  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  from  Caldwell,  N.  Y.  ;  three  packages 
Christmas  cards  by  mail ;  clothing,  “A.  G.  L.  ;’’ 
box  oranges ;  six  chickens ;  four  boxes  toys  and 
books ;  two  bundles  clothing ;  two  dolls ;  the 
doll  Bessie;  “Mrs.  N.,’’  12;  a  friend  in  New¬ 
bury,  Vt.,  II. 


SOHMBMSRHeBirS  TKAOHKB8'  AOMHOir 

Oldest  and  beet  known  In  U.  & 
Established  1K6. 

B  Bast  14ts  Sram.  New  Tobe 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

Slst  rear.  Preraree  thoronghlr  for  Collese,  the  OoTemment 
Aoademles,  and  Bnelnese.  IT.  S.  Army  offloer  detailed  at 
Rlvemew  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbee,  A.lf.  Prln.,  Ponshkeepale,  N.  T. 


Mrs.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S  Boardlne  and  Day 
School  for  Girls,  18  and  15  West  wth  Street, 
York  City.  From  Kindergarten  through  College 
Preparatory.  Home  and  Chaperonage. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

We  have  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  State 
about  800  convicts.  One  of  these  convicts  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  special  interest  to  Mrs.  Bal- 
lington  Booth,  who  pleaded  so  effectively  with 
our  Governor  for  his  pardon,  that  he  was  re¬ 
leased  by  him.  But  before  the  pardon  came  he 
was  taken  sick,  and  when  it  was  read  to  him  he 
did  not  understand  it  He  was  taken  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  everything  was  done  to  restore  him  to 
health.  Mrs.  Booth,  who  expected  to  meet  him 
at  the  station  and  take  him  to  New  York  with 
her  as  she  returned  from  Washington,  was  in¬ 
formed  that  he  was  too  sick  to  go.  She  con¬ 
tinued  her  journey,  but  left  the  car  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  and  returned  to  look  after  this  sick  young 
man.  She  found  him  in  the  hopsital,  and  re- 


Lesson  Helps,  1897. 


Practical  Gnnmentary 

On  the  Snnday-aohool  Lesaons 
1887.  In  one  large  Svo  cloth  vol¬ 
ume,  price  so  cents. 

The  full  size  of  the  r^ruhtr 
books  of  lesson  notes,  at  less 
than  half  the  regular  price. 

“The  analysis  is  natural,  and  the 
style  concise,  pointed,  animated." 
— The  Advance. 

In  every  sense  a  practical  Com¬ 
mentary.” — Ckrietian  World. 


The  i  i.  'ts  of  the  Apostles. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  STirLBR,  D.D.  New  cheap  edition. 
12mo,  cloth,  net  75  cents. 


mained  with  him  until  all  hope  of  his  recovery 
was  gone.  After  his  death,  a  wealthy  and  in- 


We  consider  this  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Biblical 
literature  of  the  day,  and  hope  that  tbonsands  of  our 
Sunday-school  teachers  will  own  the  volume.”— The  Ooiden 
Rule. 


fiuential  resident  of  our  city  had  his  remains 
prepared  for  burial  and  interred  in  his  own  lot 
at  Greenmount  Cemetery. 


The  Collegft  of  Apostles. 

A  Study  of  the  Twelve.  By  Rev.  J.  I.  Vanob.  Umo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 


At  the  same  time  there  was  another  prisoner 
who  was  the  object  of  the  Governor’s  clemency. 


The  Apostles  are  described  two  by  two,  thus  bringing  ont  the 
differences  between  them  In  temperament,  age,  abUlty  and 
splritaal  experience. 


For  months  the  agent  of  the  Prisoners’  Aid 
Association  had  been  securing  evidence  that 
this  prisoner  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  had  been  cwnvicted.  The  base  had 
been  examined,  and  argued,  and  considered,  and 
the  Governor  was  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  was 
held  most  unjustly.  Having  to  make  an  official 
visit  to’the  penitentiary,  he  took  jthe  pardon’in 
his  pocket,  and  delivered  it  to  this  young  man 
in  person.  Besides  the  pardon,  the  Governor 
contributed  to  the  fund  to  take  him  to  his 
home  in  New  England.  Other  friends  assisted 
in  getting  his  traveling  expenses  and  the  cloth¬ 
ing  he  needed,  and  he  was  sent  to  his  home. 
These  cases  have  awakened  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  comment. 
The  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  Booth  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Zinka  ,  in  obtaining  the  pardons,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Mrs.  Booth  and  the  kindly  feeling  of 
those  most  familiar  with  these  cases,  are  to  be 
commended. 

The  colored  people  constitute  about  one- fourth 
of  the  population  of  the  State.  The  colored 
convicts  exceed,  far  exceed,  the  white  convicts. 
Of  late  more  of  their  people  are  in  the  liquor 
business.  Then  a  larger  proportion  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  drink  intoxicants  than  drank  in  other  years. 
Then,  too,  some  think  that  it  is  not  as’hard  to 
convict  a  colored  man  as  it  is  to  convict  a  white 
man.  Much  is  being  done  to  encourage  the 
colored  people  to  live  correctly,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  are  responding  right  nobly  to  the  efforts  of 
their  friends.  Many  are  using  the  privileges 


St.  PauL 

His  Life  and  Times.  By  Rev.  Proe.  James  Iveraoh, 
M.A.  “  Men  of  the  Bible  Series."  l^o,  cloth, 
75  cents. 

“  If  there  be  any  Snndsy-echool  teachers  who  really  care  to 
study  In  preparation  for  their  work  this  Is  the  volnme 
t*  recommend  to  them ;  and  preachers  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  may  derive  no  little  benefit  from  many  sog- 
gestlve  passages.”— Church  Ttmee. 

The  Life  of  St.  PauL 

By  Rev.  James  Stalker,  M.A.,  author  of  “Life  of 
Christ."  12mo,  cloth,  60  cents. 

“  Bristling  with  information.  As  an  outline  of  Paul's  Ufa 
cannot  be  surpassed.”— Christian  Zngulrer. 

“A  model  of  conilensatlon.”— Pelouhcf. 

Biblical  lUustratofr  Acts. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apoeties.  Anecdotes,  Similes,  Emblems, 
Illustrations;  Expository,  Soientiflc,  Geographical, 
Historical,  and  Homiletic,  gathered  from  a  wide 
range  of  home  and  foreign  literature  on  the  Verses 
of  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  J,  S.  Exell,  M.A.  Svo,  cloth, 
3  volumes,  each  f2.00. 

“  No  matter  how  full  his  library  may  be,  nor  how  empty  his 
pocket-book,  the  minister  who  sees  this  work  will  want 
It.” — Obtervtr. 


Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

Mew  York  :  112  Fifth  Avenne 
Chicago  :  (B  Washington  Street 
Toronto  :  110  and  142  Yonge  Street 


(Notice  this  to-day.  This  ad.  may  not  appear  again.) 

$100  irnrr 

INGOLDirilLC 


they  enjoj,  and  are  getting  ready  to  be  benefac¬ 
tors  to  their  race.  Many  are  gaining  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  money,  which  will  make  them  a 
power  after  a  while.  Many  are  obtaining  the 
moral  and  religious  fitness  that  will  make  them 
a  great  power  for  good  in  the  future.  While  we 
deplore  the  increase  of  crime  among  the  colored 
people,  we  feel  disposed  to  take  a  hopeful  view 
of  their  future.  The  church  and  the  schoorare 
exerting  an  infiuence  such  as  they  could  not 
have  in  the  pa&t. 

We  look  upon  the  purpose  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  to  enter  and  occupy  prominent  points 
throughout  the  South,  as  a  most  promising 
movement.  The  South  is  ready,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  for  their  work.  Several  of  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  are  now  considering  plans  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  improvement  of  the 
poor.  The  churches,  though  conservative,  are 
not  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  people  whose 
services  have  brought  great  benefit  to'many  fami¬ 
lies  and  communities  in  the  North.  The  <»1- 
ored  people,  from  whom  it  is  likely  they  will 
get  the  earliest  response,  will  be  interested  in 
their  methods,  and  will  be  attracted,  and,  we 
hope,  benefited  by  their  worship.  R.  H.  _W. 


Who  can  form  the  greatest  number  of  words  from  the  letters 
In  ENDEAVORS?  Yon  can  make  twenty  or  more  words,  we 
feel  snre,  and  If  i  on  do,  yon  will  receive  a  good  reward.  Use  no 
letterun  ess  found  In  the  woid.  Use  no  language  except  Eng¬ 
lish.  Use  any  dlctlonarv.  Pronouns,  nonns,  verbs,  adverba, 
prefixes,  suffixes,  adjectives,  proper  noons,  plurals  allowed. 
Anything  that  is  a  le^tlmate  word  Work  It  out  In  this  man- 
nf  r:  Endeavors,  en.  end,  ends,  near,  nod,  nods,  dear,  deer,  ear, 
ears,  and,  or,  ore.  oar,  oars,  etc  Use  these  words  In  your  list. 
The  publisher  of  WoMAN’8  World  and  Jinness  Miller 
Monthly  will  pay  $20  (W  In  goM  to  the  person  able  to  make 
the  largest  ll.t  of  words  from  the  letters  In  the  word  ENDEAV¬ 
ORS;  $10.00  for  the  second;  $AOO  for  the  third;  $5  00  for  the 
foortb,  and  $2.00  each  for  the  thirty  next  largest  lists.  The 
above  rewards  are  given  free  and  wli  bout  consideration  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  onr  handsome  woman's  maga- 
str  e,  thirty-six  pages,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  long  colamns, 
finely  tUastrated,  and  all  original  matter,  long  and  short  stories 
by  the  best  authors;  price  $1.00  per  year.  It  Is  necessary  for 
yon,  to  enter  the  contest,  to  send  12  two-cent  stamps  for  a  three 
months'  trial  saheciiption  with  your  list  of  words,  and  every 
person  sending  the  24  cent*  and  a  list  of  twenty  words  or  m<He 
Is  guaranteed  an  extra  present,  by  return  mall  (In  addition  to 
the  magazine),  of  a  17$  page  book,  ”  Beyond  Hecall,”  by  Adeline 
Bergeant — apowerfnl  love  romance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
In  every  case  or  money  refunded.  Lists  shoo  Id  be  sent  at  onoe, 
and  not  later  than  March  15  The  names  and  addresses  of  suc¬ 
cessful  contestants  will  be  printed  In  April  Issue,  pnbllshed  in 
March  Onr  pabllcatton  has  been  established  nine  years.  We 
refer  you  to  any  mercantUe  agency  for  onr  standing.  Make 
yonr  list  now.  Address  J.  H.  PLITMMER.  Pnbllsher,  215$-T 
Temple  Conrt  Bntldlng,  Dept.  M.O.,  N.  Y.  City. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Pr^byterian  Boildiag,  NewYork 


LITERATURE 

Ton  can  renew  ALL  your  enbeorlptl(His  to  newepapexe 
and  maeazinee  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  by  It  too.  Orders  and  enbeori^lone  received  for 
books  published  anywhere. 
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HENBY  M.  riELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 

HENKY  R.  ELUOT,  Publisher. 

Tbbmb,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.80  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Adtbrtisinq  Rates,  80  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Am.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 
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ABFOlNTMEIfTli  ANtt  tMSTIXVTIOlfS 
rum  ROAHOh 

>me  Missions,  ifis  Flith  \y-..  New  Tor  k 


dome  Missions,  ifis  Flith  \y-..  New  Tor  k 

Foreign  Missions,  **  ** 

Church  Erection,  .  .  -  “  “ 

Education,  -  -  -  -  -  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  *•  •* 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  .  .  »  •• 

Flymen,  -  -  .  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Collegee,  -  •  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

THB  AKBBIOAM  SUNDAY-SOHOOL  UNION, 
■STABLIBHBD  W  PHILADKhPHIA,  I8S4, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
plaoes  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Workabldea 
tni  new  schools  started  in  18)18;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
scAeols  previously  established.  71  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $15.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
oneyear.  Yoncanhaveiettersdlrectfrommlsslonaryyonald. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroit,  Ols.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Oommonly  called  Port  “Scxslety.")  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners* 
Cbujtsh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
religious  eervloee  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches,  1% 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlsmtic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  ua- 
tlonaUtiee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contrlhuttons  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SAimii  Bourn,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobk,  Pres. 
T.  A.  BBomm,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hxbbick,  Treas.. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailor? 
Maoaetn^  the  Seaman'i  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
Jajom  W.  EiiWum.,  Pres.,  W.  C.  SruBons,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary* 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
168  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
«e  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans  TOey  are  cleansed, 
(  lothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
ally  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  to4:]IO  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
p.M.  Day-schools,  0  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.  M.  except 
Satutday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  ll:40p.ii.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  IfORRia  K.  Jxsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
■OBOE  F.  Betts.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Bahnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistanoe  for  400  children. 

The  Ladies’  Christian  Union  hold  through  the  Week 
of  Prayer  (Jan.  4th-9th)  a  daily  prayer-meeting  at  elev¬ 
en  o’clock  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church,  comer  34th  street.  Prominent  Christian  wo¬ 
men  from  all  denominations  will  si>eak,  including  Mrs. 
Bottome,  Mrs.  Ballin^on  Booth,  and  others.  Topics 
given  by  Evangelical  Alliance. 

MASSIAOBS. 

Calvin— Clark.— In  the  Presbyterian  church,  Win¬ 
field,  Iowa.  Thursday  afternoon,  Dec.  17th,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Cornwell  Jennin^  aosisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Clarke, 
the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Calvin  of  Carbonado,  Wash.,  and 
Miss  Ella  B.  Clark  of  Winfield. 

McKrnzib— Mrtrbs.  —  In  MulhalL  Oklahoma.  Deo. 
Slst.  1896,  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Mr.  Isaac  B. 
McKenEie  and  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Meyers,  both  of  Guthrie, 
Okla. 

Dookstadbb— Paddack.  —  At  the  residence  of  the 
bride’s  father,  at  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Dec.  18,  1896,  by  the  Rev^  J.  S. 
Trimble,  D.D..  Miss  Emma  Paddack  and  Mr.  Charles 
Judd  Dockstader  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Millbb— McCobd.— At  the  bride’s  home  in  Sher- 
mansdale.  Pa..  Dec.  24.  by  the  Rev.  F,  T.  Wheeler,  Geo. 
W.  Miller  of  Shirleysburg,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Virginia  Mc¬ 
Cord. 


A  VERY  POPULAR  CALENDAR. 

Few  people  in  these  busy  days  are  willing  to  live 
without  a  calendar  to  mark  the  passing  of  time. 
This  fact,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  calendars  of 
all  kinds,  colors,  shapes  and  sizes  which  flood  the 
mails  at  this  season.  Among  them  all  the  one  that 
best  suits  us  is  that  issued  by  N,  W.  Ater  &  Son, 
the  “Keeping  Everlastingly  At  It”  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agents  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  just 
received  our  new  copy  and  are  flxed  for  1897.  It  is 
not  difflcult  to  see  why  this  calendar  is  so  great  a 
favorite.  The  flgures  on  it  are  large  enough  to  be 
read  across  a  room;  its  handsome  appearance  makes 
it  worthy  of  a  placetin  the  best  furnished  office  or 
library,  while  it  is  business-like  all  the  way  through. 
The  publishers  state  that  the  demand  for  this  cal¬ 
endar  has  always  exceeded  the  supply.  This  led 
them  years  ago  to  place  upon  it  a  nominal  price— 
25  cents,  on  receipt  of  which  it  is  sent,  postpaid  and 
securely  packed,  to  any  address. 

TOURS  TO  FLORIDA. 

No  district  in  America  presents,  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  season,  so  many  varied  attractions  as  the  State 
of  Florida.  Besides  its  delightful  climate,  which  to 
one  escaping  from  the  cold  and  unhealthful  changes 
of  the  North  seems  almost  ethereal,  it  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  a  land  of  sport  and  pleasure.  Along  its 
eleven  hundred  miles  of  salt-water  coast  and  in  its 
twelve  hundred  fresh-water  lakes  are  fish  of  almost 
every  conceivable  variety,  from  the  migratory  tribes 
common  to  Northern  waters  to  the  tarpon,  pom- 
pano,  and  others  of  a  more  tropical  character.  No 
where  in  all  our  broad  land  can  the  angler  find  a 
greater  variety  of  game  or  better  sport. 

Here  also  the  most  enthu»iastic  hunter  finds  sati¬ 
ety.  Deer,  turkeys,  bears,  panthers,  and  wild  cats 
roam  at  large  through  the  more  sparsely  settled  re¬ 
gions,  while  birds  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  in 
abundance  throughout  the  State.  The  more  novel 
sport  of  alligator  and  manatee  hunting  may  also  be 
indulged  in  by  the  more  adventurous  tourist. 

W^ith  its  matchless  climate,  its  orange  groves,  its 
rivers  and  lakes,  its  boating  and  bathing,  its  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  its  extensive  forests,  Florida  pre¬ 
sents  unrivaled  attractions  for  the  valetudinarian, 
the  lover  of  nature,  the  sportsman,  and  the  explorer. 

To  this  attractive  State  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  has  arranged  four  personally-con 
ducted  tours  during  the  season  of  1897,  leaving  by 
special  train  January  26,  February  9  and  23,  and 
March  9  The  first  three  tours  will  admit  of  a  so 
journ  of  two  weeks  in  this  delightful  land;  tickets 
for  the  fourth  tour  will  he  valid  to  return  until 
May  31  by  regular  trains. 

Rates  for  the  round  trip,  $50.(K)  from  New  York, 
$48.(X)  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  information,  ap¬ 
ply  to  ticket  agents,  special  booking  offices,  or  ad¬ 
dress  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  published  as  a  sample  of  many 
letters  we  have  received  from  those  who  have  be¬ 
come  new  subscribers  and  secured  the  Pictorial 
Atlas  under  our  remarkable  Premium  offer.  We 
are  prepared  to  deliver  2500  more  of  these  Atlases. 
Those  persons  sending  us  $3.00  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  subscribers  will  receive  by  first 
express  (charges  paid)  the  $4.00  Rand  &  McNally 
Atlas.  See  advertisement,  page  2, 

Albany,  Dec.  21, 1896. 

Dear  Evanoelist :  I  know  the  paper  is  worth  many 
times  its  subs  cription  price,  for  I  h  ave  read  it  for  years ; 
but  in  ordering  it  for  my  neighbor,  the  other  day,  1 
was  surprised  in  that  “Atlas.”  First,  the  prompt¬ 
ness  witn  which  it  came;  second,  that  so  much  prac¬ 
tical  information  was  ever  put  into  one  volume,  so 
arranged  that  in  a  moment  it  can  be  used;  and  third, 
that  yon  can  afford  to  give  such  a  valuable  present 
to  the  many  thousands  of  your  new  friends. 

With  thanks.  Truly  yours,  T.  D.  CAMERON. 

“FOUB-TBACK  series,”  ETCHINGS. 

Eight  beautiful  etchings,  representing  scenery 
along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central,  printed 
from  steel  plates  on  plate  paper,  24x32  inches,  are 
offered  for  sale  at  the  office  of  George  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  at  50  cents  each.  Art  lovers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  opportunity  to  secure  at  nominal  cost  pic¬ 
tures  of  high  artistic  merit,  devoid  of  any  objection¬ 
able  advertising  feature  and  suitable  to  hang  on  the 
wall  of  any  room. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Sunday,  December  27.— At 
Scotch  Church  this  was  observed  as  Forei^  Mis¬ 
sion  Sunday.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  MarsMll  of 
Chicago,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  B<»^ 
preach^ed  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Wylie  at  nighL 
taking  for  his  subject  “Paul  the  Missionary. 
President  Henry  M.  Booth  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  preached  at  the  Brick  Church  in  the  af- 
ternoon.  The  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  was  su^ 
plied  fer  the  day  by  President  Patton  of  Princeton. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Singleton  ministered  to  the  tob- 
gregation  of  the  Harlem  Church.  At  Rutgers  Riv¬ 
erside  Church  Dr  Schauffler  preached  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Dr.  John  Hall  in  the  evening  Next  Sum 
day  will  be  devoted  by  the  Covenant  Church  people 
to  anniversary  exercises  commemorating  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  since  their  present  church  edifice  was 
dedicated. 

Scotch  Church. — Exercises  commemorative  of  the 
140th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  thw  venera¬ 
ble  and  vigorous  church  will  take  place  on  the  last 
Sabbath  in  January  and  the  Tuesday  evening  fol¬ 
lowing.  Dr.  Wylie  will  give  a  historical  discour^ 
Sunday  morning,  reviewing  the  past  of  the  church, 
and  Dr.  John  Hall  will  preach  in  the  evening  ob 
Presbyterianism,  Historical  and  Local. 

Cortland. — The  installation  of  the  Rev.  John 
Timothy  Stone  over  the  Presbyterian  church  « 
Cortland  took  place  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  9th. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  James  S.  Riggs  of  Auburn  '^eol^- 
cal  Seminary  preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev. 
John  MeVey  of  Binghamton  charged  the  TCopl^ 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  (Elements  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  the 
pastor;  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Robertson,  the  former  pastor 
of  the  church,  presided  and  offered  the  prayer  of 
installation.  'Ae  services  were  very  impressive. 
This  is  Mr.  Stone’s  second  pastorate,  he  haying 
graduated  from  Auburn  in  the  class  of  _’94,  sint» 
which  time  he  has  been  settled  over  the  Olivet  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Utica. 

Bath.— H.  O.  Elkins  apd  Eugene  Parker  have 
been  added  to  the  session  of  this  church,  and  ^  J. 
Davidson,  H.  Faulkner,  W.  H.  Shepard,  J.  .  Cas¬ 
tle,  B.  F.  Taylor  and  F.  Pratt  to  the  diaconate. 
Thirty  have  been  received  into  the  church  since  the 
Rev.  C.  N.  Frost  became  the  pastor  in  March  last. 
The  Presbyterian  Hymnal  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
giving  great  satisfaction. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  Emmanuel  Presbyterian 
Church,  Girard  Avenue  and  42d  street  (the  Rev. 
David  Garrett  Smith  pastor),  was  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  on  Sunday  morning,  Dec.  13th,  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  fifty-six  persons  to  the  membership  oi  _  the 
church.  More  than  half  the  number  were  received 
on  profession  of  their  faith.  A  deep  religious  inter¬ 
est  is  felt  in  this  church  and  community,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  great  _  blessing  will 
attend  the  work  of  all  the  churches  in  this  section 
of  the  city  during  the  coming  months  as  a  result  of 
the  three  weeks  of  union  services  recently  conducted 
by  evangelist  Rev.  C.  L.  Jackson. 

Apollo.— The  Presbyterians  at  this  place.  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Kittanning,  are  making  arrangements 
to  place  in  the  church  a  handsome  new  organ,  costing 
$1,7(X).  This  will  be  done  by  Jan.  1,  when  there  will 
be  services  incident  to  the  occasion. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington,  Pa.,  received, 
at  its  December  session,  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Alle- 
mong,  a  minister  of  twenty  years’  standing  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  as  a  member  after  examination. 
The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  Laverty 
Grier  and  the  church  of  Forks  of  Wheeling  was  dis¬ 
solved  at  the  request  of  the  pastor  and  with  the  re 
luctaut  consent  of  his  people.  By  this  action  is 
closed  a  pastorate  of  thirty-six  years  and  a  ministry 
of  forty-eight  years. 

Hokendauqua.— The  entertainment  given  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  16  by  members  of  the  Junior  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  in  connection  with  Hoken¬ 
dauqua  Presbyterian  congregation,  was  a  oecided 
success  in  the  number  attending  and  In  the  meri¬ 
toriousness  of  the  exercises.  The  program  was  a 
very  full  and  interesting  one.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  young  people  and  older  folks.  The 
good  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Little,  has  been  superin- 


DBATHS. 

Bzrry.— At  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Dec.  21,  1896,  William 
Bogardus  Berry,  M.D.,  son  of  the  late  Rev,  J.  Romeyn 
Berry,  D.D. 


WOODLAWM  CEMEXERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24tb  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  Elast  23d  Street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 
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tendent  of  this  juvenile  society  from  its  beitinning, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  children  and  youth. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— The  swelling  chorus  and  splendid  har¬ 
monies  of  The  Messiah  filled  the  Auditorium  on 
Dec.  21  and  28.  Professor  Wm.  L.  Tomlins  led  a 
choir  of  four  hundred,  supported  by  the  Chicago  or¬ 
chestra  and  organ.  President-elect  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  recently  in  Chicago,  a  guest  of  his  niece. 
Mrs.  Lafayette  McWilliams.  He  attended  the  Sixth 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Dec.  20th  and  heard  an  ex¬ 
cellent  discourse  from  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
P.  Merrill,  on  “Christian  Love.”  Ten  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  into  the  Endeavor  Pres^terian 
Church,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Anderson  pastor.  The  an¬ 
nual  Foreign  Missionary  meeting  of  the  various 
missionary  Boards  is  held  Jan.  6  ih  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Building  from  10  a.m.  to  12  M. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  Maxwell  addressed  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  on  Monday,  Dec.  20,  on  “The  Christian 
Ideal  and  its  Realization.” 

Hakdin. — In  the  last  week  we  have  received  into 
the  communion  of  this  church  101  members.  It  has 
been  a  mission  church  for  some  time.  When  I  came 
here  last  February  there  were  fifteen  members,  and 
one  of  them  was  lost  in  rhe  tornado  at  St.  Louis. 
And  now  we  have  116  members.  Our  meeting  has 
continued  almost  five  weeks.  The  Rev.  .lohn  H. 
Rose,  our  svnodical  evangelist,  was  with  us  three 
weeks,  and  his  preaching  was  well  received. 

G.  W.  McW. 

Calhocn  County,  111. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison.— The  work  of  Christ  Church  this  fall 
hS'  ciiC'i  r.igi  g.  I’hf  HiOle  Cla.-,s  siarttd 

witu  an  aiteudauce  uf  sixty,  and  has  been  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  Professor  W.  H.  Williams.  Eighteen 
have  lately  united  with  the  church,  nearly  all  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  A  systematic  visitation  of 
the  city  has  hi-lped  the  services  and  the  Sabbath- 
school.  The  roll  of  the  Sunday-school  has  doubled 
during  the  year  and  now  reaches  500.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran,  has  been  preaching  a 
series  of  Sundav  evening  sermons  lor  the  young 
which  are  largely  attended;  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Berk- 
holder,  pastor’s  assistant,  has  charge  of  the  two 
missions,  which  are  flourishing  and  each  in  need  of 
larger  rooms.  Preaching  services,  Sunday-school, 
and  prayer  meetings  are  held  at  each  mission.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  furnished  dinner  on 
Thanksgiving  Dav  to  a  number  of  poor  families, 
and  the  young  ladies'  society  is  doing  considerable 
work  among  the  destitute  of  the  city. 

Omro. — The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Adams,  who  came  last 
July  to  Omio  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh,  is 
meeting  with  good  success.  All  the  lines  of  work 
have  bwn  strengthened,  and  eight  new  members 
added  to  the  church. 

Chippewa  Falls. — The  Rev.  William  A.  Broad- 
hurstj  Ph.D.,  for  five  years  pastor  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Chippewa  Falls,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  Norwalk,  Ohio.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Iroad- 
hurst  were  given  a  farewell  receptiou  on  Dec.  22, 
prior  to  their  leaving  The  ladies  of  the  church 
served  refreshments,  and  there  were  songs  and  ad¬ 
dresses  and  resolutions  in  honor  of  the  faithful  min¬ 
ister  and  his  good  wife.  They  were  presf  nted  with 
a  gift  of  silverware  and  other  tokens  of  high  esteem. 

Wausau.  —  The  beautiful  new  church  and  the 
faithful  ministries  of  the  Rev.  W.  O  Carrier  and 
his  people  have  strengthened  the  church  in  Wau¬ 
sau.  rhe  large  audience- room  is  filled  morning  and 
evening.  The  Men’s  Club  is  helping  m  all  lines  of 
the  work,  and  they  hand  an  attractive  card  of  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  strangers  in  the  city  and  those  who 
attend  no  other  place  of  wor.thip 

Verona — Mr.  George  E.  Peterson,  a  local  evan¬ 
gelist,  graduate  ol  Carroll  College  at  Waukesha, 
and  pursuing  a  special  coiiisa  of  study  at  the  State 
University  at  Madi.son,  is  preaching  at  Verona  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

announce  their 

January  Sale 

of 

Ladies’  Underwear— Muslin,  Cambric, 
Nainsook— beginning'  Monday,  January 
4th,  1897. 

Broadway  and  1 1  th  Street, 
Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


In  addrea»ing  advertiaing  patronixiny  our  tlour- 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Uvangeiiat. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles.— To  (he  friends  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Los  Angles,  Greeting: — 
The  congregation  at  its  last  annual  meeting  insti¬ 
tuted  measures  to  raise  funds  to  purchase  a  site  for 
a  church,  and  erect  a  house  of  worship  thereon,  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  city.  The  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  church  of  our  faith  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city,  enforced  by  the  action  of  our  Presoytery 
and  General  Assembly,  is  self-evident,  and  renders 
more  imperative  our  duty  to  secure,  at  once,  a  here 
for  our  increasing  numbers.  At  a  recent  session  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chi 
Chester  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  heartily  commending  the  Central  Church 
for  financial  help.  We  appeal  to  all  friends  of  our 
Church  to  promptly  aid  us  substantially  in  securing 
a  church  home  (br  our  people  at  as  early  a  day  as 
pos.sible.  All  pledges  and  contributious  to  be  sent 
to  W.  B.  Mayes,  Chairman  of  Soliciting  Committee, 
108  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Signed. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler,  D.D.,  Pastor. 

C.  E.  Day,  President  Board  of  Trustees. 

Geo.  T.  Hanlt,  Chairman  Board  of  Deacons. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Texas  — What  Southern  Presbyterian  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  have  accomplished  in  the  great  State  of  Texas 
since  the  war,  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  last  Southern 
Presbyterian:  “Twenty- five  year-  ago  we  had  in 
Texas  88  churches,  2  cat  didates  for  the  ministry, 
with  $444  contributed  to  Foreign  Missions.  We 
have  in  those  tvveaty-tlve  years  expended  consider¬ 
able  home  missionary  money  in  Texas,  and  now  we 
have  in  that  State  335  churches  (half  of  them  as  yet 
very  weak),  and  these  last  year  furnished  36  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry,  and  for  tbe  last  two  3rear8 
have  averaged  14,100,  given  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Our  membership  in  Texas  in  those  twenty-five  years 
has  been  increased  eight  fold,  gifts  to  Foreign  .Mis¬ 
sions  nearly  ten-fold,  candidates  for  our  ministry 
eighteen-fold.  Nothing  could  more  plainly  show 
that  tbe  home  missionary  work  lies  at  the  founda 
tion  of  every  other  department  of  the  Church’s  work 
for  the  Master.” 


BOSTON  LETTER. 

A  great  strike,  designed  -to  include  all  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  West  End  Trolley  System,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  has  been  in 
the  air  for  several  days,  and,  to  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  mate¬ 
rialized  the  day  before  Christmas.  If  the  choice 
of  this  day  to  order  the  men  to  quit  work  was 
designed  by  President  M.  L.  Young,  of  the 
Conductors’  and  Motormens’  Unions,  to  most 
seriously  inconvenience  at  least  half  a  million  of 
people  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  electric 
cars,  he  could  not  have  made  a  more  effective 
one.  The  shopping  district  was  densely  packed 
with  people  intent  on  improving  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  Christmas  presents,  aud  the 
majority  bore  heavily  laden  packages  and  bun¬ 
dles,  with  no  way  to  reach  their  homes  except 
by  the  old  fashioned  method  of  locomotion. 
Those  who  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  subur¬ 
ban  trains  crowded  the  stations  and  filled  every 
available  space  in  the  cars.  Even  a  smoker  was 
d  luxury  and  freight  cars  would  have  been 
counted  a  blessing.  The  officials  were  so  over¬ 
whelmed  by  this  unexpected  rush  for  accom¬ 
modations  that  the  schedule  time  for  the  depart¬ 
ing  and  arriving  of  trains  was  abandoned,  and 
confusion  reigned  supreme.  Many  and  loud 
were  the  complaints  at  this  unseemly  collision 
between  the  company  and  its  employes,  and 
while  the  sympathy  of  the  public  was  largely 
with  the  latter,  there  were  many  who  bitterly 
excoriated  the  officers  of  the  Union  for  inflicting 
such  inconvenience  upon  the  suffering  public. 
This  summary  action  was  not  taken  for  increased 
pay,  for  the  scale  of  wages  here  is  exceptionally 
high.  There  were  some  minor  grievances,  such 
as  dismissal  on  complaint  without  a  formal  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  placing  the  financial  burden  of 
accidents  oh  the  men,  when  possible,  etc. 

The  far  reaching  scope  of  this  “tie-up”  will 
be  apparent  when  one  learns  that  the  West  End 
System  is  a  consolidation  of  nine  companies  act¬ 
ing  independently  ten  years  ago,  and  nearly 
3,000  cars  pass  through  some  of  the  principal 
streets  each  way  every  day,  while  the  passenger 
receipts  for  the  last  current  year  were  over  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  men  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  company  number  nearly  five  thousand. 

Fortunately  for  the  public  and  we  believe  for 
the  men,  the  strike  was  of  short  duration. 
President  Little  claimed  that  only  the  directors 


were  empowered  to  sign  an  agreement  and  prom¬ 
ised  the  committee  representing  the  Union,  that 
they  would  consider  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
Union,  and  return  an  answer  on  the  7th  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  This  was  at  firet  acceded  to,  and  a  prom¬ 
ise  made  on  behalf  of  the  strikers  that  they 
would  continue  at  their  posts  of  duty  until 
that  date.  In  the  excitement  of  debate,  how¬ 
ever,  this  promise  was  broken ;  and  a  general 
strike  at  once  ordered  with  the  results  already 
indicated.  When  the  idle  men  saw  a  small 
percentage  of  their  companions  disregarding  the 
order  of  President  Young,  and  the  formidable 
number  applying  for  the  vacated  places,  many 
of  whom  came  from  other  cities,  their  hearts 
failed  them,  and  there  was  a  stampede  to  head¬ 
quarters  in  order  to  retain  positions  that  were 
in  danger  of  being  permanently  forfeited.  Id 
this  way  the  strike  became  an  ignominious  de¬ 
feat,  and  the  company  complete  masters  of  the 
situation.  Great  indignation  was  expressed  by 
the  men  who  had  implicitly  obeyed  the  order  of 
the  President  of  the  Union  and  they  accompanied 
charges  of  betrayal  with  threats  of  summary 
vengeance  on  those  who  claimed  to  champion 
their  cause.'  A  large  number  who  refused 
prompt  obedience  to  the  company  have  lost  their 
positions  and  those  having  families  are  likely  to 
suffer.  The  papers  estimate  that  eight  hundred 
have  been  consigned  to  enforced  idleness  by  this 
hasty  and  ill-advised  action. 

REVERE  LAY  COLLEGE. 

Accepting  an  invitation  by  President  J.  P. 
Bixby  to  attend  the  winter  examinations  cover¬ 
ing  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  as  one  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners;  an  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  this  and 
kindred  institutions  was  afforded.  The  “short 
cut,”  so  often  advocated  By  those  who  believe 
that  the  usual  prescribad- academic  and  theoli^i- 
cal  course  is  too  expensive  and  protracted  to 
meet  the  demands  of  small  churches  aad 
neglected  districts  is  here  illustrated  in  the 
union  of  both,  covering  a  three  years’  course. 

President  Bixby  explained  in  response  to  in¬ 
quiry,  that  the  design  of  the  institution  is  to 
furnish  trained  assistants  to  pastors  who  are 
unable  to  meet  the  full  demands  of  pulpit  and 
parish  work.  The  majority  of  the  graduates, 
however,  became  stated  supplies,  and  pastors  of 
small  churches  in  villages  and  country  districts 
and  occasionally  men  of  superior  endowments  are 
called  to  larger  fields.  Whatever  may  be,  said  of 
this  method  of  recruiting  the  ministerial  ranks, 
especially  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyte¬ 
rian  denominations,  where  the  number  unem¬ 
ployed  is  so  great,  we  are  bound  to  attest  the 
thoroughness  of  drill  and  diligence  of  study  as 
evinced  in  the  examinations;  especially  in 
Hebrew,  New  Testament  Greek,  Theology,  Homi¬ 
letics  and  Church  History. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

At  Brookline,  Christmas  day  was  very  ap¬ 
propriately  chosen  for  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  cornerstone  of  the  church  edifice,  already  in 
process  of  construction  for  the  Presbyterian  So¬ 
ciety,  now  worshiping  in  Goddard  Hall. 

The  outdoor  exercises  were  held  at  three 
o’clock,  and  although  the  atmosphere  was  de¬ 
cidedly  cold  it  was  irradiated  by  genial  sun¬ 
shine.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  E.  Archibald,  Ph.D.,  assisted 
by  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn  and  Dr.  Hersheyof  Boston, 
who  made  appropriate  addresses.  Rev.  W  I. 
Haven  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Brookline,  offered  prayer.  The  ceremony  of 
laying  tbe  cornerstone  was  performed  by  the 
pastor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gunn.  In  the  stone 
were  deposited  the  pastor’s  Bible,  a  history  of 
the  church  from  the  first  meeting  in  Harvard 
Hall,  which  was  read  by  the  pastor,  the  Boston 
Dailies,  a  copy  of  the  Brookline  Directory  and 
pictures  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife.  Special 
services  in  honor  of  the  event,  were  held  in  the 
hall  at  8  P.M.,  and  a  large  congregation  assem- 
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bled.  Addresees  of  congratulation  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Pastor  at  large,  who  inaugurated  the 
movement.  Rev.  A.  K.  McLennan,  pastor  of 
the  First  United  Preebyterian  Church,  Boston, 
and  J.  P.  McNaugher  of  the  First  Reformed 
Preebyterian  Church  of  this  city.  By  the  extra 
and  well  directed  efforts  of  pastor,  oflBcers  and 
people,  a  goodly  sum  has  been  collected  and  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Bank,  and  as  a  consequence  con¬ 
tracts  can  be  made  on  a  cash  basis  and  therefore 
on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

The  edifice  will  be  attractive  and  will  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  500.  The  house  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  church  lot  when  purchased  has  been 
moved  and  transformed  into  a  neat  and  commo¬ 
dious  parsonage,  and  when  the^church  edifice  is 
completed  and  the  first  of  May  next  is  the  date 
assigned;  the  young  society  will  be  well  equipped 
for  aggressive  work. 

The  presence  of  the  pastor’s  wife  after  a 
severe  and  protracted  siege  of  typhoid  fever  de¬ 
taining  her  for  several  months  in  Nova  Scotia, 
was  an  additional  occasion  for  joy  on  this  aus¬ 
picious  occasion.  C.  S.  D- 


r  lavor, 

which  you  relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  at  the  best 
Cafes,  can  be  secured,  at  home,  by  using 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

J[,There  is  little  of  snecial  interest  in  the  chur¬ 
ches  these  Christmas  days — little  to  make  items 
for  a  letter.  More  than  ever  before,  perhaps, 
have  the  churches  and  Sunday-schools  remem¬ 
bered  the  poor.  It  happens  that  there  are  many 
people  who  need  help,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  instinctive  feeling  among  those  who 
have  their  plenty  that  those  less  fortunate 
should  have  special  thought  in  the*  glad  days 
which  come  laden  with  the  breath  of  heaven’s 
love.  This  is  well.  Christianity  is  love,  and 
from  its  first  days  comes  the  typical  lesson, 
teaching  that  .those  who  nave^should  share  with 
those  who  lack. 


Some  of  the  churches  have  been  reaping  the 
fruits  of  the  evangelistic  services  which  were 
begun  here  in  November.  The  West  Hope  Church, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  McCaughy,  D.D.,  pastor,  has 
had  the  largest  accession  reported— over  one 
hundred  and  thirty. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  who  was  laid 
aside  by  an  accident  has  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  again  in  his  pulpit. 

Calvary  Church  continues  to  prosper  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones, 
D.D.  The  improvements  made  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the 
church  edifice.  Dr.  Jones  is  recognized  as  a 
strong  preacher  and  draws  many  people  to  the 
services.  The  Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  this  church,  a  man  ready  for 
every  good  work.  For  many  years,  with  but 
little  break,  he  has  been  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school.  '  ‘ 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  though  -in  New  York 
on  week  days,  still  comes  back  to  Philadelphia 
to  spend  hie  Sundays,  which  he  gives  to  the 
Hollond  Memorial  Church, 'of  whose  Sunday- 
school  he  has  been  superintendent  for  sixteen 
years. 


s  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 


It  gives  to  Soupi 
no  other  way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made  “soup 
stock.”  Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and  costs  no  more. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  'Wrinkles,**  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company 
Chicago. 


THE  FOUNDERING  OF  THE  “DAY8PBIN6.”  |  the  missing  boat,  which  is  under  the  charge'of 
The  following  are  the  facts  as  given  by  the  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Carmichael,  The 
Captain  of  the  wrecked  vessel  to  the  Sydney  experiences  of  the  survivors  after  leaving  the 
(N.  S.  W. )  Preebyterian :  {  wreck  were  most  thrilling.  They  beat  about 

The  wreck  occurred  near  the  entrance  of  Grand  .  for  fourteen  days  in  an  open  boat  on  a  very 
Passe,  where  the  channel  is  between  twenty  and  rough  sea.  which  at  one  time  rose  in  waves 
thirty  miles  wide,  and  where  there  was  nothing  thirty  feet  high  over  a  coral  reef  the  boat  was 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  this  hitherto  unknown  being  carried  across ;  but  the  judicious  appli- 
reef.  He  had  intended  first  to  take  the  course  '  cation  of  oil  to  the  water  secured  comparative 
to  the  south  of  New  Caledonia,  on  account  of  calm.  Four  days  after  leaving  the  wreck,  the 
.  I  boat— a  twenty-five  footer— was  upset,  and 

the  strong  northerly  winds,  but  was  again  com-  j  0Yerything  it  contained  except  two  tins  of  meat 
pelled  by  head  winds  to  take  the  northern  and  a  bottle  of  calf  feet  jelly  was  lost,  while 
course,  which  is  the  most  direct  one  to  the  New  the  beaker,  which  was  half  full  of  fresh  water, 
Hebrides.  The  night  on  which  the  vessel  ^as  fill^  with  ^It  water.  The  mpn  were  left 
,  ,  ,  ^  ,  J  „  ,,  only  with  their  trousers  and  shirts,  bare  footed 

struck  the  reef  was  clear  and  fine,  tne  sea  bare  headed. 

smooth,  and  the  terrific  shock  to  the  vessel  was  The  successful  issue  of  the  voyage  is  remarka- 
the  first  indication  of  danger.  All  hands  worked  ble,  considering  that  Carmichael,  the  mate,  in 
well  to  save  the  ship,  and  it  was  not  until  noon,  charge,  had  no  chart  and  loethis  sextant  and  a 
,  .  ,,  ■  J  ,  small  map  he  had  when  the  boat  capsized,  and 

when  the  sea  was  washing  over  the  main  deck,  especially  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  captain  and  crew  were  compelled  to  that  all  the  hands  except  Waterson  were  “green” 
leave  in  the  two  boats.  Shortly  after  leaving,  hands. . 


PENNSTETANIA  RAILROAD  TO  ISSUE  CLERI¬ 
CAL  ORDERS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces 
that  for  1897  it  will  issue  clerical  orders  to  regularly 
ordained  clergymen  in  charge  of  churches  located 
on  or  near  its  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  To 
secure  thesejorders  clergymenrshould  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  nearest  ticket  agent^astsoonfas  possible, 
as'it  is 'desired  that  all  applications  reach  theS  Glen- 
eral  Office  by^lecember  16. 


TRAVEL  UP  TO  DATE. 

The  New  York '’Central  offers  unequaled  Tad  van- 
tas^for  thro^h  travel  between  the  east  and  west. 
It  18  the  only  'ftunk  Line  entering  the  City  of  New 
York;  its  Grand  Central  Station\i8  in  the  very  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  midst!  of  the  hotel,  res¬ 
idence  and  theatre  district;  it  is' the  only  line  pro- 
tectedTits  entire  length  by  Block  Signals:  it  has  the 
fastest  trains  in  the  world:  the  finest  equipment; 
scenery  inclndinsr  'the  Hudson  River,  Mohawk  'Val- 
y  and  Niagara  Falls. 
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Leo  XIII . The  Vloomte  E.  MELCHIOR  DE  VOGUfi, 

Of  the  French  Academy. 

Middle  Oroand  on  the  Tariff . O.  D.  ASHLEY, 

Preeident  of  the  Wabaah  Railroad  Company. 

How  Shall  the  Child  be  Taught? 
t.  The  Eseentials  in  Elementary  Education, 

Dr.  J.  M.  RICE. 

Modem  Oomposere  in  the  Light  of  Contemporary 
Criticism . ALEXANDER  MOSZKOWSKI. 

Presidential  Elections  Paralyzing  to  Business : 

A  Remedy . Hon.  ALONZO  B.  CORNELL, 

Ez-Oovernor  of  New  York. 

The  Wanton  Destraction  of  American  Property 
in  Cuba, . FERNANDO  A.  YZNAGA. 

Two  Notable  New  Books : 

The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay, 

Hon.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Dr.  Eggleston  on  American  Origins _ W.  P.  TRENT, 

Professor  of  History  and  English, 
University  of  the  South. 

The  Urgent  Need  of  a  National  University, 

President  D.  S.  JORDAN, 
Of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

American  Archseological  Work  in  Greece, 

J.  GENNADIUS 

The  Philosophy  of  Meliorism. 

JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE. 

Intercollegiate  Debating..  Professor  R.  C.  RING  WALT, 
.  Of  Columbia  University. 


THE  FOBDH  PUBU8IIING  COBPANT,  HEW  TOBK. 

St  Cts.  a  Copy.  $8.00  a  Year. 

■  A  ^  p  M  V  O  (silver  or  stamps!  pays  for  a  complete 

■  M  \0  B  I w  I  ^  1^.00  prize  story,  a  true  love  story 
of  college  days,  and  other  Interesting  matter.  The  regular 
price  of  the  book  Is  2S  cts.  Onr  baslness  Is  t(>  secure  positions 
for  teachers  In  schools  and  celleges.  We  have  a  fen  vacancies 
hi  offices,  also. 

80CTHEBN  TEACHEBS’  BDBEAC,  LosiSTille,  Ky. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

ENOCH  lETCHAM. 

The  Preebyterian  Church  has  lost  during  the  last 
week  a  good  and  true  man  in  the  person  of  Enoch 
Ketcham,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  Thirty-fifth 
street  on  Thursday,  Dec.  17th,  1896. 

He  was  bom  at  Pennington,  N.  J.,  In  1818.  Ho 
came  of  a  sturdy  revolutionary  ancestry.  His  great¬ 
grandfather,  John  Ketcham,  served  in  the  third  regi¬ 
ment  of  New  Jersey  Continentals,  participated  in 
the  Virginia  campaign  of  1781,  and  was  present  at 
Cornwallis’s  surrender  at  Yorktown.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Levi  Ketcham,  was  a  captain  in  the  first 
regiment  of  New  Jersey  militia,  and  fought  at 
Trenton,  Princeton  and  Monmouth.  His  father 
was  a  trustee  and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  his  native  village,  and  served  that  church  for 
over  fifty  years,  distinguished  by  his  liberal  gifts 
to  the  support  of  ministers,  and  by  his  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  institutions  of  Princeton.  His  godly 
mother,  who  impressed  her  noble  qualities  upon  her 
ten  children,  wa.«,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  one  of 
the  girls  who  spread  garlands  before  Washington 
when  he  passed  through  Trenton  on  his  way  to  his 
inauguration  as  President. 

After  spending  several  years  in  Newark  and  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Mr.  Ketcham  came  to  New  York  in  1844, 
and  after  thirteen  years  of  active  business,  estab¬ 
lished  the  house  of  E.  Ketcham  and  Co  ,  which  sur¬ 
vives  under  the  corporate  name  of  “The  Central 
Stamping  Company.”  He  was  the  senior  director 
of  this  company,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
the  oldest  representative  of  the  sheet-metal  stamp¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  merchant  he  was  distinguished  for  his  ster 
ling  integrity,  bis  practical  wisdom,  and  his  kind¬ 
ness  to  bis  employes.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
a  director  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Ketcbam  was  one  of  the  eighty-three  mem¬ 
bers  who  formed  the  original  nucleus  of  the  Church 


of  the  Covenant.  When  that  enterprise  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  existence  was  threatened  by  the 
financial  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  civil  war* 
he,  with  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  Charles  H.  Leon-> 
ard,  assumed  the  financial  responsibility,  and  car-* 
ried  through  the  church  to  its  completion.  He  re-* 
mained  a  member  of  that  church  until  its  union 
with  the  Brick  Church,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
joint  organization  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
pastors  of  the  Church  of  the  C  jvenant  have  good 
reason  to  remember  his  hearty  personal  sympathy, 
his  deep  love  for  the  church,  and  his  generous  co¬ 
operation  in  every  good  work.  He  was  a  man  of 
counsel  and  action  rather  than  of  speech.  He  never 
appeared  prominently  in  church  affairs,  but  his  ex¬ 
perience,  bis  wise  caution,  bis  f  t**  sightedness,  and 
his  hard  common  sense  made  him  a'l  invaluable 
church  officer.  His  piety  w>*s  g-*nnlue.  but  unde¬ 
monstrative,  showing  itself  in  quiet  good  deeds  and 
in  his  uncompromising  uprigbtuess  io  every  walk 
of  life.  It  was.  said  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  that  during  his  long  business  career  he  never 
compromised  a  debt,  and  that  no  merchant  was 
ever  more  beloved. 

His  active  church  life  practically  ceased  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Cuurch  of  the  Co^’enant.  The 
state  of  his  health  prevented  his  assuming  any  se¬ 
rious  responsibiliiy.  His  last  illness  wis  protracted, 
and  often  attended  with  suffering.  He  sle-'ps  the 
sleep  of  the  just.  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his 
works  follow  dim.  Makvin  R.  Vincent. 

TO  OUR  R£.\.DER8. 

We  have  only  a  few  left  of  the  beautiful  Calendars 
entitled  ‘‘Stray  leaves  irom  under  the  Catalpa.” 
Oo  its  front  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  the  Rev.  The¬ 
odore  L.  Cuyler,  who»e  name  and  teachings  have 
for  the  last  half  century  been  “household  worfs”  in 
the  homes  and  hear,  a  of  our  many  thousands  o 
leaders  in  our  own  laud  a  ib  throughout  the  world 
The  dally  readings  are  precious  gems  culled  from 
the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cu>l-r,  whose  nom  tie 
plume  for  more  than  thirty  years  h  *8  been  ‘  Under 
the  t^atalpa.”  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  unique  Cal¬ 
endar  can  now  be  had,  and  those  desiring  one  should 
order  at  once,  enclosing  $1.00. 


The  Catalpa  Calendar  . . . 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
most  charming  and  unique  collection  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
pithy  and  searching  utterances,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  Calendar. 

Dr.  Cuyler  celebrates  his  75th  anniversary  on  the 
lOth  of  January  next.  Thousands  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  all  over  the  country  would  like  to  possess  a 
memento  of  this  event  and  a  permanent  addition  to  their 
literary  and  artistic  treasures.  What  could  be  more 
suitable  or  more  interesting  than  this  attractive  Calendar, 
which  has  just  appeared  in  time  for  the  new  year  ? 

It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  as  a  labor  of 
love,  by  Mrs.  Aten,  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  the  cordial 
endorsement  of  Dr.  Cuyler  as  a  judicious  and  repre¬ 
sentative  work. 

A  limited  edition  of  this  Catalpa  Calendar  is  pub¬ 
lished,  and  but  a  few  copies  remain  unsold  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  dispose  of  these  among  those  who  for  so 
many  years  have  attended  on  Dr.  Cuyler  s  ministry 
“  Under  the  Catalpa.” 

The  Calendar  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 


price,  $i.CK). 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


December  31,  1806. 


THE  WEEK  OF  PRATER. 


Progrram  of  the  Eraaf elieal  Alliance  —  Jan. 
8  to  10,  1897. 


[A  large  number  of  sub-topics  are  given  only  by 
UHiy  of  suggestion.  It  is  expected  that  each  pastor 
vsUl  make  selections.] 

Sunday,  Juranry  3d.— Sermons. 

“  The  Liord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  Him, 
to.the  soul  that  seeketh  Him.” — Lam.  iii.  25. 
Monday,  January  4tn. — Hnmlllation  and  Thanks- 
glrlng. 

Confession:  Of  personal,  social  and  national 
sins.— Psalm  xxv.  1-18;  Joel  ii.  12-14. 

Thanksgiving:  For  the  blessings  of  the  year.— 
Psalm  cvli.  1-9 ;  Psalm  cxlv.  1-9 ;  Eph.  i.  8-7. 

Tuesday,  January  5th.— The  Church  Universal. 

Praise:  For  the  reality  of  Christian  unity,  and 
for  its  increasing  aecognition.- 1  Cor.  xil.  12-27. 

Prayer:  For  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  a  pure  Gospel ; 
for  th^fellowsbip  of  believers  ;  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  church’s  mission.- Acts  ii.  1-18;  1  John  i.  8  7; 
Matt.  xiii.  81-88. 

Wednesday,  January  dth.— Nations  and  Their  Rulers. 

Praise:  For  the  general  prevalence  of  peace;  for 
the  happy  issue  of  the  Venezuelan  dispute;  (or  the 
progress  of  Arbitration.— Matt.  v.  9. 

Prayer:  For  all  in  authority;  for  courts  of  jns- 
Kc^  and  legislatures,  that  righteousness  may  prevail 
in  them;  for  the  complete  triumph  of  the  principle 
•f  arbitration;  for  temperance  and  other  needed 
reforms;  for  the  brotherhood  of  men,  that  ali  sec¬ 
tionalism,  class  prejudices  and  race  antipathies  may 
•ease.— Rom.  xiii.  1 7;  Prov.  xxiii.  20-85;  Isa.  iL  4; 
Acts  xvii.  20;  Psalm  cxxxiii. 

Thursday,  January  7  th,— Foreign  Missions. 

Praise:  For  the  progress  of  the  year;  for  the 
assurance  that  the  will  of  Gtod  will  yet  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.— Rev.  xi  15. 

Prayer :  For  a  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit ; 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inter¬ 
denominational  meetings  the  ensuing  week  in  the 
interest  of  Foreign  Missions;  for  the  relief  of  mis¬ 
sionary  treasuries;  for  missionaries,  especially  those 
exposed  to  peculiar  perils;  for  Armenians,  Stund- 
ists,  and  all  who  are  persecuted  for  Christ’s  sake; 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world. — Matt,  xxviii.  18  20; 
Matt.  T.  10-12;  Isa.  xxxv. 

Friday,  January  8th. — Home  Missions. 

Praise :  For  increasing  apprehension  of  the  social 
mission  of  the  church;  for  the  growth  of  municipal 
reform. — Isa.  Ixv.  17-25. 

Prayer:  For  missionary  societies  burdened  with 
debt;  for  home  and  city  missionaries;  for  increased 
co-operation;  for  neglected  corporations,  both  city 
and  rural,  and  for  a  divine  urgency  that  shall  impel 
to  effort  in  their  behalf.— Luke  xxiv.  46,  47;  Luke 
X.  1,  2;  Luke  xiv.  28. 

Saturday,  January  9th.— Families  and  Schools. 

Praise:  For  families  united  in  Christ  and  for  the 
increasing  number  of  Christian  youth. 

Prayer:  For  parents  children  and  servants;  for 
a  more  general  observance  of  family  worship;  for 
all  schools,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  universities; 
for  Sunday-schools  and  for  religious  societies,  for 
young  men  and  women.— Col.  iii.  14-S5;  Deut.  xi. 
18-21;  Joel  ii.  28,  29. 

Sunday,  January  10th. — Sermons. 

“All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  ail  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you: 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.”— Matt,  xxiii.  18-20. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States 
represents  the  spiritual  oneness  of  believers, 
cultivates  fellowship  and  co-operation  between 
different  churches,  defends  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  pleads  for  applied  Christianity.  Churches 
which  sympathize  with  its  aim  are  invited  to 
take  a  collection  for  its  work  some  time  during 
the  Week  of  Prayer.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  Peter  Donald,  treasurer ;  and  information  as 
to  the  work  may  be  had  of  the  General  Secretary, 
at  the  Office:  United  Charities  Building,  Fourth 
avenue  and  Twenty-second  street.  New  York. 


Improved  Farms 

la  tte  SouDy  South,  from  five  doUan  per  acre  up.  Good  soil, 
healtkg.  »md  cllmiate,  and  Northern  neighbors.  Write  for 

fns  Chaffiw  St  Oo.,  Incorporated,  Richmond,  Va. 
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THE  18  Years’ 

Bunnell  &  Eno  Investment  Co. 

'  OFFER  CHOICE  WESTERN  FARM  AND  CITY  MORTGAGES  AT  V 

e9t  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD.  A 

strict  adherence  to  the  following  Rules  in  placing  loans: 

1.  Where  values  are  permanent, 

2.  Where  laws  are  favorable, 

8.  Where  properties  are  in  demand, 

4.  Where  population  is  increasing, 

5.  Where  water  never  fails, 

6.  Where  increase  of  wealth  is  constant  and  natural, 

has  enabled  the  Company  to  pay  all  its  obligations  promptly,  and  to  never  default  on  principal 
or  interest.  " 

ALL  LOANS  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  descriptive  TOmphlet  to 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  Vice-President,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  or  to 
the  borne  office,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  or  to 

Charles  8.  Hutchinson,  the  “  Powers,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L 

EARTHQUAKE  IN  ENGLAND. 

.  .  .  THE  .  . . 

Felt  in  Two  Hundred  Cities  and  Towns. 

Two  strong  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt 
throughout  Wales,  the  Midlands,  and  the  south  of 
England,  Dec.  17.  The  first  shock  occurred  at  8 
o’clock  and  the  second  at  5:30  o’clock,  the  waves 
passing  from  west  to  east.  Houses  were  violently 
shaken,  beds  moved  from  their  places,  doors  forced 
open,  and  furniture  overturned.  Telegrams  from 
all  quarters  concur  in  the  statement  that  the  first 
shock  was  of  thirty  seconds’  duration  and  was  fol. 
lowed  by  a  loud  rumbling  sound  and  minor  trem- 
blings'of  the  earth.  The  second  shock  was  shorter 
but  more  severe.  Many  people  in  Windsor,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  and  other  places  rushed  out  of  their  houses, 
but  no  one  was  hnn>.  xne  cathedral  at  Hereford 
was  damaged  somewhat,  but  no  other  serious  dam¬ 
age  is  reported. 

At  Hereford  the  rumbling  sound  was  followed  by 
two  crashes.  Men  and  women  rushed  from  their 
houses  into  the  streets,  and  one  woman  died  from 
fright. 

At  Ruthin  the  shocks  were  accompanied  by  tbun. 
der  and  ligbtning,*and  for  fifteen  seconds  there  was 
a  distinct  movement  of  the  earth.  _ 

At  Liveroool  the  shocks  were  followed  by  thun¬ 
der,  lightning,  and  hail,  and  there  were  similar 
manifestations  at  Bridgenorth,  where  the  streets  at 
first  seemed  to  be  on  fire  for  several  seconds.  After 
this  mere  was  a  violent  report,  followed  by  a  heavy 
shock.  Only  a  slight  quaking  sensation  was  felt  at 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  London.  The  damage  was  not^serious  any 
where. 

The  area  of  the  seismic  disturbances  was  unusu¬ 
ally  wide,  extending  hundreds  of  miles,  from  Lon¬ 
don  north  to  Lincoln,  thence  to  Lancashire,  sonth 
through  Wales  to  Taunton  and  southeast  to  South¬ 
ampton,  over  200  towns  and  villages  being  affected. 
There  were,  however,  no  fatalities,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  who  died  from  fright  at  Hereford. 
The  telegraph  lines  were  not  affected.  The  attaches 
of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  say  that  the  galva¬ 
nometer  which  registers  the  earth  currents  showed  a 
very  slight  disturbance  at  the  time  of  the  shocks. 
The  authorities  at  the  Stonehurst  Observatory  say 
that  their  galvanometers  showed  no  indication 
whatever  of  a  seismic  disturbance. 


Hereford  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings 
in  England,  part  of  it  dating  back  to  the  Norman 
conquest.  Tne  see  is  said  to  antedate  the  coming  of 
Augustine.  Its  walls  enclose  the  shrine  of  the  last 
Englishman  canonized  piior  to  the  Reformation, 
Thomas  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died  in 
1282.  At  bis  tomb  no  less  than  425  miracles  are  said 
to  have  been  performed.  These  brought  much 
money  and  jewels  to  the  cathedral.  The  building 
is  more  interesting  than  beautiful,  and  it  has  suf¬ 
fered  with  its  fellows  at  the  bands  of  “restorers.”  It 
contains  many  ancient  monuments  and  old  manu¬ 
scripts. 


ST.  DENIS 


Broadway  ■-&  11th  St. 
NEW  YORK. 
Opposite  Grace  Church. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


Rooms  Sl.OO  per  Day  and  Upward. 

In  a  modest  and  unobtrusive  wav  there  are  few  bettei 
conducted  hotels  in  ne  metropolis  than  the  St  Denis. 

The  great  popularity  it  has  acquired  can  readily  be 
traced  to  its  unioue  location,  its  home  like  atmosphere, 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  cuisine  and  service,  and  its 
very  moderate  prices. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  A  SON. 


WASHINGTON 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER.  Jr., 

PRKSIDBNT. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 

VIOB-Pfl  OB  NTs 

Assets, 

$14,000,000. 

The  Policies  Issued  by  The  Washington  are  non* 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  It  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  1 19  Broadway. 

Eighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1898. 


SUMMARY  OF  A88RT8. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value. 


Cash  In  Banks . 

Real  Estate . . 

United  States  Stock8..iM.97^000  OO 

State  Bonds . .  25,000  00 

City  Bonds .  863,670  71 

Rail  Road  Eionds .  1,864,000  OO 

Water  Bonds .  108,000  OO 

Gae  Stocks  and  Bonds  108,600  00 

Ball  Road  Stocks .  1,396,880  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  81,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. . 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 
1808 . 


$  260,870  3% 
1,736,406  04 
1,408,780  OO 
28,000  OO 
866,302  93 
1,627,110  OO 
96,000  OO 
112,312  OO 
2,132,178  OO 
310,480  OO 
37,100  OO 

447,842  88 
197,680  OO 

626,676  87 

86,132  18 


UABIUTIK8. 


$9,990,187  81 


Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,284,808  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  749,144  87 

Net  Surplus . 1,986,889  94 

$9,990,187  81 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H,  WASHBUkk.  i  yin. 

EliBRIDOE  G.  SNOW,  f  v  los-PresIdenle. 

WnjilAM  L.  BIGELOW.  I 
THOMAS  IL  GREENE. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I  a--.*...,— 
kREUNAH  M.  BUR  Via  ^ 


In  mdOrsesing  nAvertissrs  patronising  onr  Jonr- 
Ml  hinSUg  ussisHsis  The  MoangeUet  4m  all  eaeme. 


Queen  a  Crescent 

ROUTE 

SOUTH  k 


NEW  ORLEANS 

86  MIi.£5  SHOR!  ^  ^ 


FLOR  IDA 

109  Mli-;S  SH.-'Rf! 


QUiLKtST  •T  .::)UU 

SUP:  -‘B  •R/’IN'- 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


D<»cember  31,  1896. 


way  immediate  relief  and  permanent  cure  can 
be  attained  in  almost  every  case  of  asthma.  If 
it  be  complicated  by  heart  disease,  or  with 
tuberculosis,  cure  necessarily  depends  on  the 
nature  of  ..the  heart  affection  and^the  ‘extent 
and  stage  of  the  tuberculosis  malad^  My  sani* 
tarium  at  Netherwood,  N.  J.,  affords  special 
advantages  for  the  curative  treatment  of  asthma 
and  other  lung  cases,  by  the  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  maintained,  the  medicated  air  chambers 
provided  and  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
resident  phyiscians.  If  for  any  reason,  however, 
the  patient  is  unable  to  go  to  the  sanitarium, 
he  can  be  treated  with  the  same  remedies  in  his 
own  home  and  have  a  hundred- fold  more  cer¬ 
tainty  of  cure  than  by  any  other  treatment 
known  to  medical  science. 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  MT>. 

:  \m  West  45th  St,  New  York. 

NOTE. — All  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who 
are  interested  can  obtain  Dr.  Hunter’s  books 
free  by  addressing  him  as  above. 


HUNTERSTON, 

NETHERWOOD,  N.  J, 

THE}LUNGS  AND  THEIR’ 
DISEASES. 


Extracts  from  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures. 


ASTHMA. 


This  is  a  disease  of  the  lungs  attended  by 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  oppressed  breathing.  The 
difficult  breathing  is  caused  by  contraction  of 
the  capillary  bronchial  tubes.  There  is,  during 
the  attack,  a  wheezing  found  in  breathing,  a 
feeling  of  constriction  in  the  chest  and  more  or 
less  cough.  It  breaks  up  by  coughing  up  a 
quantity  of  mucus  from  the  lunge.  In  some  this 
mucus  is  light  and  frothy,  but  in  others,  thick 
and  heavy  and  yellowish  in  color. 

Once  asthma  has  taken  possession  of  the 
lungs,  it  settles  into  a  chronic  disease,  and  the 
attacks  occur  from  time  to  time  at  intervals  of 
vncertain  duration.  In  some  the  fits  are  every 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  while  in  more  severe 
ases,  they  may  recur  every  night  on  lying  down 
r  early  morning  before  getting  up. 

It  is  a  common  disease  at  all  periods  of  life 
from  early  infancy  to  old  age,  and  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  men  than  women.  There  are  three 
distinct  classes  of  cases.  First,  those  arising 
from  fog,  dust,  smoke,  fumes  of  various  kinds, 
ipecacuanha,  the  odor  of  hay,  the  smell  of  the 
stable,  etc.  Second,  those  caused  by  eating 
foods  which  undergo  fermentation  and  produce 
irritation  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  orj^by 
sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  body  or  ex¬ 
cited  by  sudden  and  deep  emotion,  or  occurring 
every  three  or  four  weeks.  Third,  asthma  com¬ 
plicating  chronic  bronchitis,  heart  disease  or 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  appearance  of  those  suffering  with  asthma 
is  very  characteristic.  The  face  bears  the  sign 
of  distress.  -The  shoulders  are  elevated,  the 
stomach  distended,  the  tongue  coated  and 'the 
•eyes  red  and  prominent.  There  is  inability  to 
rest  horizontally  in  bed  or  to  walk  up  a  hill. 
Many  are  unable  to  lie  down  at  all  during  the 
attack,  but  are  forced  to  sit  bolstered  up  in  bed 
or  a  chair  anticipating  death  by  suffocation  to 
end  their  misery,  which  is  relieved  finally  by  a 
copious  heavy  expectoration  from  the  lungs. 

Most  asthmatics  know  by  their  feelings  when 
an  attack  is  coming.  The  curative  treatment  of 
the  disease  is  widely  different  from  the  mere  re 
lief  of  the  distress  of  the  spasmodic  attack.  It 
requires  thorough  regulation  of  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  all 
harmful  surroundings  which  excite  irritation  in 
the  lungs.  The  air  he  breathes  must  ^  dry 
and  free  fr6m  malarious  impurity.  The  food 
wholesome,  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion ; 
the  clothing  of  pure  wool  and  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  body  and  limbs  from  any  sense  of  chilli¬ 
ness.  The  stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  liver  and 
other  natural  functions  must  also  be  regulated 
to  put  the  body  in  the  best  condition  for  exert¬ 
ing  the  natural  healing  powers  of  the  system. 
This  being  done  the  cure  of  asthma  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  By  medicating  the  air  the  patient 
breathes,  we  not  only  prevent  the  spasmodic  at¬ 
tacks,  but  subdue  and  heal  the  bronchial  in¬ 
flammation  on  which  most  asthmatic  cases  de¬ 
pend.  The  inhaled  remedies  require  to  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  form  of  the  disease  and 
to  the  conditioa  of  each  case.  Treated  in  this 


PMsengers  on  tbe  third  tour  will  return  on  regular 
trains  within  nine  months.  Stop  will  be  made  at  New 
Orleans  for  Mardl-Oras  festivities  on  tbe  second  tour. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  tours,  allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida, 
will  leave  New  York  and  Phllad^hla  January  tS,  Feb¬ 
ruary  B  and  83,  and  March  S,  18B7  Rate,  covering  ex¬ 
penses  en  route  in  both  directions,  $80.00  from  New 
York,  and  $48.00  from  Philadelphia. 

WASHINGTON 

Tours,  each  covering  a  period  of  three  days,  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  20, 1883,  Jannai^ 
81.  February  11,  March  11,  April  1  and  28,  and  May  ll 
1887.  Rates,  including  tran^>rtatlon  and  two  dayr 
accommodation  at  the  best  Washington  Hotels,  $1A80 
from  NewjYork.  and  $11.60  from  Philadelphia. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT  TOURS 

Betumlng  Direct,  or  Via 

RICHMOND  AND  WASHINGTON 

will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  83, 

1896,  January- 28,  February  80,  March  18,  and  April  13, 

1897.  _ 

For  detailed  itineraries  and  other  Information,  app^ 
at  ticket  agencies  or  address  Oeo.  W.  Boyd,  Aas*i  Glml 
Pass.  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelpnla. 


Grand  Winter  Cruise 


TO 

Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  8.8.  OHIO. 

Sailing  from  New  York  Feb.  6,  1897. 

For  Bermuda,  St  Ibomas,  St.  Kitts,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica, 
Martinique  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain,  La 
Biea,  La  Onayra  (Caracas),  Cnracos,  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
Progreso,  Vers  Cmx  (Mexico),  Havana,  Branswlck,  Ga.  Dura¬ 
tion,  45  days.  Price  of  passage,  $270  and  upward.  Send  for 
illustrated  pamphlet. 

INTKBNATIONAL.  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


rOR  the  WiRTCR  BERMUDA 

From  New  York,  48  honrs  by  Elegant  Steamship 
weekly.  Frost  unknown.  Malaria  imposaibls. 

TOUR^C<7fo  WEST  INDIES 

Steamer  Madiana,  3,060  tons,  January  IB;  Steamer 
Caribbee,  2,000  tons,  February  6 ;  Steamer  Orinoco,  8,000 
tons,  February  17. 

30  day’s  trip,  fifteen  days  In  the  tropics.  For  fnrtherpar- 

Cionlaraapp^to  A.  E,  QUTJeRBRIDCE  dLvA* 

Agents  for  webec  STS.  Oo„  89  Broadway,  or  THOS. 
COOK  A  SON,  861  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A.  AHERN,  SetreUtry,  Quebec,  Canada. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Sootbino  Strop  has  been  used  for  ore. 
fifty  yeais  by  millions  of  mothers  for  tbrlr  children  wblle 
teetblng  with  perfect  snoces*.  It  soothes  the  child,  soltens 
the  gams,  sUays  all  nalns,  cares  wind  colic,  and  is  the  bM 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  mrt  of  the  world. 
Twen^-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrop,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Ont-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instructloa  by  sws 
Vassar  gradnates,  special  lectures,  music,  library  advantages, 
at  Colorado  Collsge.  Address  Miss  Looxis  nO  North  OasesAs 
A  venae,  Colorado  Springs  Colo. 
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TH*  TAMPA  BAT  HOTEL.  TAMPA,  PLOHIDA. 


The  West  Coast  of  Florida  is  the  Paradise  of  America, 
nagnificent  Throu8:h  Trains  from  New  Yoric 
to  Tampa.  Finest  System  of  Tourist 
Hotels  in  the  World. 


THE  PLANT  SYSTEH  HOTEI-S. 


UNDER  THE  MANAaEnENT  OF 
nR.  D.  P.  HATHAWAY. 

THE  TAMPA  BAY,  Tam¬ 
pa.  The  Boat  maeiiiHcent 
reaort  hotel  la  the  world. 

A  veritable  palace. 

D.  P.  HATHAWAY.  Manager. 

Open  Dec.  to  April. 

THE  BELLOW,  Belle- 

air.  New  this  eeaaon.  Over¬ 
leaks  the  OnH  of  Hexico. 

Moderate  charges. 

W.  A.  BARRON, 

Resident  Manager. 

Open  Jaa.  IS,  '97. 

THE  SEMIWLE,  Win¬ 
ter  Park.  In  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Region.  Has  been  for 
years  a  popular  resort. 

A  E  D.CK,  Resident  Hgr. 

Open  Jan.  IS,  '97. 


THE  KISSIMMEE,  Kis- 

sinmee.  On  the  shore  of  a 
beautHnl  lake.  Tropical  sar- 
roundings.  Good  shooting. 

B.  BUTLER,  Resident  rigr. 
Open  Jan.  5.  '97. 

THE  OCALa7 Ocala.  Fa¬ 
vorite  tourist  point.  Fine 
roads  for  riding  or  bicycling. 
PHILIP  F.  BROWN, 

Resident  Manager. 
Open  Nov.  to  April. 

THE  PUNTA  GORDA, 

Punta  Qorda.  Overlooks 
Charlotte  Harbor.  Fine  fish¬ 
ing  and  sailing.  Delightful 
location. 

F.  H.  ABBOTT,  Manager. 
Open  Jan.  10,  '97. 


THE  INN,  Port  Tampa. 


Built  over  the  water.  Delightful 
spot  for  rest  and  recreation. 

J.  H.  nURDICK,  Superintendent. 
Open  all  the  year. 


The  West  Coast  of  Florida  combines  to 

a  more  perfect  degree  the  desirable  features  ^ 

of  an  ideal  winter  resort  region  than  any 
other  of  America.  The  high 

the  free  from  The  Gulf 

of  Mexico  the 

able  to  the 

scenery.  There  are  endless  forests 

pine  adding  health-giving  qualities  to 

the  atmosphere.  There  are  innumerable 
towns  and  resorts,  all  having  attractions 
peculiarly  their  own.  Good  roads  for  wheel- 
ing;  shooting  and  fishing,  unexcelled  any- 
where. 

The  most  beautifully  illustrated  book  oi  Florida  ever  issued  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  four 
cents  in  stamps. 


J.  J.  FARNSWORTH, 

Eastern  Pass.  Agent,  X 

261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

jAAAAAgAAA  ##7 


B.  W.  WRENN, 

Puss.  Traffic  Manager, 
Sayaknah,  Ga. 


L.  A  BELL, 

Western  Pass.  Agent, 

312  MARQDSrTB  BniLDIKO,  CHICAQO. 


H.  B.  PLANT, 

President. 


THE  HOST  DELIGHTFUL  portions  of 

^FLORIDA^ 

Are  reached  by  the  Rail  and  Steamship  Lines  of 


December  31,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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